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These men have re-inforced the foundation of their life insur- 
ance careers through the tna’s intensive five-week Life Insur- 


ance Course. 


Embracing a thorough study of the life insurance contract and 
its application in the field of life underwriting, the compre- 
hensive curriculum emphasizes 7Etna’s exclusive Estate Control 


Plan. 


The fall session of the tna Life Insurance School will begin on 
October 2, 1939 and continue for five weeks. 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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THE No. | BOOK 
IN THIS BUSINESS 


— TELLS THE COMPLETE STORY OF 
" EACH COMPANY’S EXPERIENCE 


Here are just a few of the indispensable facts 
shown for over 350 companies in The Spectator's 
1939 volume (1,000 pages) of the Life Year Book 











. Complete textual reports on 300 Old Line companies. 


2. Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports—an Analysis of the 
1938 statements of all the companies in the United States, showing 
their business and standing, together with increases and decreases as 
compared with previous years. 







. Tabulated results since organization of American companies. 






Exhibit of changes in surplus for 1938 by classes. 






. Statutory Requirements of all states and territories. 






. Statistical History—U. S. and Canadian—for 10 years. 






~~ fa ? & 


. Gain and Loss Exhibit—insurance and investment gains and losses; 
distribution of surplus earnings to policyholders. 





8. Life Insurance By States—premiums, losses, insurance in force, etc., 
for Group, Ordinary and Industrial. 











“WOULD COST US THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS TO PREPARE”’ 


So writes an official of a medium-sized life company. 
“When will the Spectator Life Year Book be ready? 
Please hurry it as much as possible. It is absolutely 
indispensable to us. If you did not publish these facts 
we would prepare them for ourselves, even though it 
would cost us thousands of dollars to prepare. The ex- 
perience of other companies guides us in our invest- 
ments, operating plans, sales plans in different states, 
and in a hundred other ways.” 


THE SPECTATOR 
INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


LIFE VOLUME 
67th ANNUAL EDITION 


1939 



















PRICE, $25 
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_..And To All Men 












au E are ready,” called Chamberlain to the World 
pol the Seven Seas, and at the word, youth from 
many lands stepped forward to don the uniform 
proffered by the War God. And Death was present to choose 
those among them for delivery upon the battlefields of 
Europe. Others he marked to meet upon the high seas and 
some up in and beyond the clouds. 




















Even as the high command sounded its first muster call 
preparation was made against the time when each would 
answer and meet Death or his worldly companions—Dis- 
memberment and Disability. Incapacities to this youthful 
host will be compensated, financially, by a protective gov- 
ernmental guaranty. Though an irreplaceable loss will be 
suffered by the loved ones of all who fall, at least the eco- 
nomic phase of the tragedy will be ameliorated by a policy 
of government insurance. 




























The soldier on his way to war, with the realism born of 
history and experience, does not ignore his chance of death 
nor do his compatriots. They seek to ease the burden of 
shattered homes and poverty-stricken dependents through 
insurance. 
















Less glamorously and far less ostentatiously, all on this 
earth are journeying toward the same master as awaits the 
soldiers but many, in the more peaceful pursuits of life, 
ironically will reach the end of the road more certainly and 
far sooner. Of these too many will go without ever having 
accepted the suggestion that they guard the future of the 
boys and girls to whom they owe security by giving them 
the protection of an insurance policy such as modern gov- 
ernments, however ruthless otherwise, will give the boys 
who fight their battles. 












































Such parents seemingly are willing to leave their children 
financially unprepared against the shafts of economic mis- 
fortune which can and do bring suffering and death as in- 
evitably as the guns of a hostile enemy. 
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THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYED 






OLDER WORKERS 





Although industry might be sympathetic 
to the older worker as a class, each 
individual must be considered in the 
light of his potential worth and rights 





By JAMES H. WASHBURN 


OME months ago there ap- 
S peared an article in the 

Reader’s Digest which has not 
only caused national sensation, but 
has attracted the serious attention 
of thinking people all over the 
United States. The article was cap- 
tioned, “Men Over Forty Pre- 
ferred.” It is to be hoped that every 
man in this country, young or old, 
college student or business man, 
employer or employee, read this 
article. The importance is appar- 
ent if each of us will recall that we 
are scarcely emerging from the 
longest and, in some respects, the 
worst depression our country has 
ever suffered, and our recovery has 
been handicapped by a serious bus- 
iness recession which, although ap 
parently is disappearing, has not 
materially relieved the unemploy- 
ment of this group up to the pres- 
ent date. The tragic story of fail- 
ures, business disruption, suicides 
and disintegration of entire fami- 
lies, involving the very flower of 
our social structure, is so fresh in 
our memories that the movement 
inaugurated by the aforesaid ar- 
ticle, which sponsored the idea of 
employment for men over forty, 
should be given the unqualified sup- 
port of every sane person. 


Why Unemployed 


While commenting on this most 
important subject, let us examine 
a few facts and consider the causes 
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leading up to the unemployment of 
people more than forty years of 
age. In a recent survey of a num- 
ber of representative companies of 
various types throughout the 
United States by the American 
Management Association, a_ suffi- 
cient number of states was involved 
to give a good cross section of this 
group of employees. Eighty-five 
per cent of the companies responded 
most willingly, and it was learned 
that many of them excluded appli- 
cants forty, fifty or fifty-five years 
of age. In one establishment no one 
under seventeen nor over forty-five 
would be considered. In this day of 
increasing longevity in all groups 
except those well beyond the half- 
century mark, these are very nar- 
row age limits in which to place 
our employable class, and it does 
not require extended reasoning to 
visualize the hardships to which 
they will be subjected thereby. 


Reason Given 


Although practically all com 
panies showed a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward this increasingly im- 
portant problem, the usual excuse 
of many of them for not employing 
people over forty was that pension 
and group insurance plans adopted 
by the various companies which, 
they said, made it practically im- 
possible to consider them. At this 
point let it be stated that our life 
insurance companies aid in the 





solution of this problem by accept- 
ing employees at these higher ages 
at rates of premium chargeable at 
those ages. 

In the United States Census re- 
turns of 1930, there were listed 
28,048,786 inhabitants aged forty- 
five and over, compared to 17,373,- 
613 in 1910, or, an increase of 
nearly 11,000,000 people in_ this 
group in twenty years. If we as- 
sume the increasing difficulties for 
employment which this group has 
encountered during this period, and 
add to this increase in population 
the floating unemployed population 
of approximately 2,000,000, we have 
the significant figure of 13,000,000 
people, or approximately the total 
number of unemployed people in 
the United States in the Spring of 
1938. 


Transfers Satisfactory 


When older employees become 
more or less ineffective they are 
usually transferred to other de 
partments with reduction in pay: 
some companies have done so with- 
out reducing the wage of the em- 
ployee. It has been reported that 
in either event, the result has been 
generally satisfactory. However, 
when employees’ positions have 
been abolished, or, they have been 
discharged outright, a very acute 
problem which necessitates imme 
diate solution, is presented in the 
matter of old employees unless they 
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are sufficiently close to a pension- 
able age to warrant the payment 
of a modified pension. 

In either of the foregoing events, 
ineffectiveness or discharge of the 
older employee, life insurance could 
and should play a most important 
part by supplementing reductions 
in wages or salaries with equivalent 
pension or annuity payments and 
also adjustments in group insur- 
ance premiums. 


Placing Executives 


It has been claimed that former 
executives and high-salaried people 
are difficult to place largely on ac- 
count of set ideas built upon many 
years of successful experience. 
Moreover, while this may be true 
in a few cases, it is proven that it 
is not generally so because, not only 
will a person of this group be will- 
ing to attempt anything in prefer- 
ence to idleness, but, during this 
day of quick changes wrought by 
new inventions and improved meth- 
ods, the uncompromising executive 
will soon find himself in the un- 
progressive class with consequent 
danger of joining the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

The overwhelming sentiment of 
most or many of our best establish- 
ments shows that they have lost 
materially in the elements of ex- 
perience and skill alone when olde1 
workers have been discharged. To 
this statement should be added 
their patience and perseverence and 
willingness to overlook injustices 
which younger employees often re- 
sent, resulting in vindictiveness 
which injures the morale of the 
other employees and handicaps the 
business as well. 


Improve With Age 


Loss of independence and initia- 
tive have been thought by some 
establishments to result from keep- 
ing employees too long in their ser- 
vice. However, in a survey of some 
of our most representative business 
establishments, a large majority 
reported that their employees im- 
proved with age. 

While the problems confronting 
the business man regarding the 
employment of the older worker 
are manifold and complex, those 
of the employee are many times 
worse, especially if he has passed 
age fifty. In the first place he is 
looked upon with suspicion because 
it is assumed that if he were effi- 
cient and reliable he would be re- 
tained by his company after having 
reached that age, or, he would have 
accumulated sufficient means to re- 


tire. One needs only to recall the 
tragic period beginning in the Fall 
of 1929 to expose in bold relief the 
fallacy of the latter thought. Fur- 
thermore, it has been observed in 
the course of our investigations 
that, taking a few cases as an ex- 
ample, the employee had faithfully 
carried out all orders and in dozers 
of instances was solicited by the 
ranking executive to confer with 
him, and, although the employee 
made every effort to see the afore- 
said executive at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, he can count on the 
fingers of one hand the number of 
conferences he has had over a pe- 
riod of several years. 


“Too Honest" 


This latter point has been briefly 
discussed on page 20 of Bulletin 
No. 86, under “General Manage- 
ment Series” of the American Man- 
agement Association, and _ repre- 
sents a most serious, if not tragic, 
phase of an older worker’s exis- 
tence. This is especially true if 
he is willing to apply honorable 
and sound methods in his work. 
The same executive terminated the 
services of an older worker with no 
warning, allowing him a month’s 
salary as compensation; all of this 
when he had repeatedly stated that 
he was the best man in his line, but 
too honest to be in business. 

Another case in point is that of 
a college graduate, in his early 
forties, who lost his _ position 
through reorganization of his com- 
pany, and has since gone from 
place to place seeking employment 
with very little success, the fact of 





his age barring him from consid- 
eration in every instance. If this 
is a fair sample of the status of 
those who have tried to grow old 
usefully and gracefully, it is high 
time that we should have an awak- 
ening in both an ethical and a bus- 
iness sense before the problem 
becomes more acute and more seeds 
of extreme radicalism and com- 
munism are sown in our midst. 


Candidates for Asylums 


In practically all of these cases 
the older employees have families 
to support and often other depen- 
dents are included and there is an 
irreducible minimum below which 
they cannot go, and by summarily 
dismissing them, as was noted 
previously, our people are making 
candidates for our poor houses, in- 
sane asylums and penitentiaries. 

By placing a person past forty or 
fifty years of age in the attitude of 
a seeker of employment, he becomes 
after repeated rebuffs, embittered, 
often losing his self-restraint and 
finally his self-respect, and then his 
case becomes a serious one for the 
community. 


Often Keener 


The matter of employing older 
workers should be approached by 
business men with an open mind as 
regards age because it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that an 
employee in his fifties or sixties is 
in as good health, all other things 
considered, and is often keener and 
more alert and uses better judg- 
ment than employees twenty to 
thirty years younger. 














The Forty-Plus Movement 


BOUT three years ago three prominent business executives, moved by the plight 

of the middle-aged worker caught in the whirlpool of unemployment, met in New 

York and launched the "Forty-Plus" movement. These men were Henry Simler, presi- 

dent of the American Writing Machine Co., chief proponent of the idea; Hal Hode, 

vice president of Columbia Pictures, and Everit B. Terhune, vice president of the 
Chilton Company and a director of The Spectator. 

The object of the group was to aid and revivify the spirit of men past forty during 
periods of distressful unemployment and to break down the prejudice of those em- 
ployers who say “We don't want to hire men over 35." 

The movement has already enjoyed extremely satisfying results although the prob- 
lem is a tremendous one and much lies ahead. There are now some 40 branches of 
the "Forty-Plus" Club in cities throughout the United States and one in Glasgow, 
Scotland. The publicity attendant upon the effort has brought out favorable senti- 
ment and support from many unexpected quarters and the expressions of praise for 
elderly workers elicited from many leading industrialists have corrected the short- 
sightedness of those employers who were discriminating against seasoned and veteran 


workers. 


The Forty-Plus Club in New York City has almost 200 members and meets each 
week. It is a requisite that each member must have earned in the past at least 
$4,000 a year. These men are gradually getting back into harness, many of them 
in important and responsible jobs, and you may be sure that such “alumni” are 
pulling for the club members whose "break" is yet to come. 

This movement, which features rehabilitation of precious human values as well as 
contributing to reemployment, merits particularly, The Spectator thinks, the support 
and active aid of the institution of life insurance. 
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If, as sometimes happens, an em- 
ployee should become only partially 
disabled, his loss of salary or wages 
should be supplied by an annuity, 
the cost of which may meanwhile 
have been borne by him by regular 
deductions from his pay. Again let 
us call attention to the important 
part which our life and casualty 
insurance companies can play in 
this problem by underwriting each 
risk in accordance with his age. 


No Age Limit 


One long step toward solving the 
problem of the employment of older 
workers will be to have no age limit 
whatsoever for employees. In dis- 
cussing this subject one of our most 
prominent business men has stated 
that the majority of large com- 
panies do not have fixed maximum 
age limits for employment. He also 
states that men and women in good 
health should be given fair and full 
consideration for openings regard- 
less of age. If all of our business 
establishments would adopt this 
policy we should have no elderly 
people walking the streets and beg- 
ging for any opening to apply their 
talents in order to support those 
who are nearest and dearest to 
them. 

By modifying pension and group 
plans so as to allow the older 
worker to be employed provided he 
pays his premiums in accordance 
with his age, or, by allowing him to 
remain entirely out of these two 
elements of an establishment’s eco- 
nomic structure, an easier way will 
often be found to employ the older 
worker. 


To Receive Less 


While the appeal is made to give 
the older worker employment, it 
must be distinctly understood that 
he will produce work up to stand- 
ard, and it is further understood 
that he will, on the average, re- 
ceive less than his knowledge and 
experience would justify if he were 
in the younger bracket, because he 
would produce such work with less 
speed thar the younger worker. 

The older worker with highly 
specialized knowledge or expert in 
his line, has been found by expe- 
rience to be more valuable than the 
younger employee because, through 
the hard school of experience, he 
has learned that as a rule, “the 
more haste, the less speed,” and his 
cool head and calm judgment are 
continually saving loss of time and 
money and preventing waste, which 
are so often the result of the im- 
petuosity of youth. Please let it 
be stated that the foregoing re- 
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marks are not meant to disparage 
in any manner whatsoever the efii- 
ciency and effectiveness of the 
younger worker; on the contrary, 
his place in an organization is just 
as necessary as that of the older 
employee and his work is supple- 
mentary, rather than antagonistic 
to it. 

The more the older worker learns 
of the details of his company’s bus- 
iness as it relates to the various 
departments, the more valuable he 
becomes when transfer or reorgani- 
zation become necessary. In short, 
the more he studies and the more 
diversified training he can have, 
the more likely is he to continue 
his activities. 


Eliminate Conceit 


Sometimes an older worker’s em- 
ployment will depend largely upon 
his attitude. Above all he must co- 
operate with his fellow officers or 
employees and must eliminate all 
forms of conceit in order to per- 
form his duties properly. 

If transfer of the older worker 
is found necessary, he must be will- 
ing to accept a lower position with 
smaller pay rather than to be en- 
tirely out of work. 

If the older worker should seek 
a position he should make a full 
appraisal of himself. On his asset 
side he should list the things which 
he has accomplished and also as 
many more as he knows through 
study and experience he is capable 
of achieving. He must evaluate his 
character, his personality, his pe- 
culiarities, eliminating those he 
knows will be harmful and culti- 
vating those which will attract, 
especially in a business way. On 
his liability side he must take stock 
of those things which he knows 
that by training and temperament 
he is not fitted to do. He must 
weigh his unattractive characteris- 
tics and weed them out one by one, 
and, lastly, eliminate all tendency 
toward lack of cooperation, and at 
all times maintain full loyalty to 
his company and seek every oppor 
tunity to advance its interests. 


Problem Acute 


Those engaged in employment 
and personnel work. have stated 
that the problem of employing older 
people has become “acute and it is 
increasing.” Naturally this condi- 
tion does exist within a group 
which has increased by nearly 
11,000,000 in two decades. 

The following table shows how 
substantially the proportion of 
older people has increased from 
1910 to 1930. 





Percentage of Total Population of the United 
States Living in 1910 and 1930 in the 
Following Age Groups: 


dge Group 1930 1910 
40-49 12.3 106 
50-59 8.7 13 
60-69 5.3 43 
70.79 2.5 19 


The latest statistics reveal the 
fact that the proportion of old 
people is still increasing, and this 
fact will add much more to the 
complexities of their employment, 


Can Earn Own Living 


The figures in the foregoing table 
were taken from the United States 
Census Tables and disclose some 
startling facts in both an economic 
and humanitarian sense. Economic 
because a large number aged forty 
and over are fully capable of earn- 
ing their own living. This repre- 
sents a group in the above increase 
in unemployed of approximately 
5,000,000 people. Let us assume 
that the average annual wages or 
salaries of this group will approxi- 
mate $1,000 each and that this will 
be just sufficient to maintain them 
and their dependents. We see at 
a glance that there will be an an- 
nual saving in taxes of $5,000,000,- 
000; is this worth considering? 
Indeed it is. If we do not find some 
way to employ these people, we 
must not only build more alms- 
houses and insane asylums, but 
penitentiaries as well. From the 
humanitarian standpoint the em- 
ployment of this group means not 
only less bitterness and prejudice 
toward the world, but a happy and 
helpful attitude and a real pride 
in living. 

Old Age Pension Fund 


During the past few years there 
has been much talk of relieving the 
distress of the unemployed and 
many governmental agencies have 
been created for that purpose, the 
most important of which being, 
from the older worker’s viewpoint, 
the Old Age Pension Fund, design- 
ed to aid the worker who has 
reached age sixty-five and then re- 
tired. However, after reading of 
the recent scandals in the handling 
of this sacred sum in several of our 
prominent States, there is stronger 
argument than ever before that our 
older workers should be kept con- 
tinuously employed. 

It has been the writer’s privi- 
lege to interview a number of the 
older unemployed in the course of 
his profession, that of actuary, and 
in every case the plea is, “give me 
work.” Every normal person wishes 
to occupy mind and body in some 
useful pursuit, and it is not only 
unfair to the present generation 
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of older workers to keep them un- 
employed, but it is drawing the 
curtain of gloom and despair 
squarely down in front of the on- 
coming generations of our children 
and children’s children, with the at- 
tendant danger of governmental 
regimentation and still higher 
taxes, if our business men do not 
meet this increasingly serious prob- 
lem face to face and provide an 
early solution for it. 


Increase of Aged 


The latest health bulletins of our 
largest life insurance companies at- 
test the fact that the people of the 
United States are enjoying better 
health than ever before in the his- 
tory of our country and that this 
will be reflected in an increasing 
proportion of old persons in the 
population, is disclosed in still fur- 
ther investigations, and it is esti- 
mated that there has been an aver- 
age increase of approximately 8 
per cent in the age group forty and 
over, in proportion to the total pop- 
ulation, from 1930 to 1935. We can, 
therefore, estimate that there will 
be 33,000,000 or more people in 
this group by 1940, and _ steps 
should be taken immediately by 
our business establishments to ab- 
sorb as much of the normal element 
of this group as possible and give 
it continuous employment. 

Conclusion 

After careful investigation of the 
problem of unemployment of people 
aged forty and over, the following 
deductions may safely be made: 

(a) The percentage of our popu- 
lation aged forty and over is in- 
creasing, thus adding to the prob- 
lem of employing this group. 

(b) A comprehensive number in 
this group are enjoying good health 
and hence are capable of earning 
a living. Many in this group are 
keen and alert and are by training 
and experience in an especially ad- 
vantageous position to guide some 
of our largest and most important 
corporations. 

(c) Invariably each one desires 
only the opportunity to make his 
own way in the world, detesting the 
idea of going on relief or being 
regimented. 

(d) The efficiency and practi- 
cability of the Old Age Pension 
Fund, at least in its present form, 
are of doubtful benefit. 

(e) By keeping the normal por- 
tion of this group of our popula- 
tien continuously employed, we 
shall not only reduce taxes in a 
direct sense, but also alms-giving, 
Insanity and crime. 


How GROUP INSURANCE SERVES 
THE OLDER WORKER 


Described not as the cause of the 
ills besetting this class of em- 
ployees, but largely as the cure 


HE accompanying article, by 

James H. Washburn, is aimed 

at the laudable purpose of creat- 
ing a greater measure of considera- 
tion for the employment problems 
of the older worker, but in its con- 
tent there is reflected an impression 
that has become too general, to wit, 
that group insurance exists as a 
deterrent to the employment of men 
over forty. Group insurance execu- 
tives and students will readily say, 
“On the contrary,” and they will be 
able to offer convincing statistics to 
back up such convictions. 

Argumentatively minded persons 
might be inclined to answer this, 
cryptically, with, “Naturally.” How- 
ever, the insurance people can bring 
to court unbiased opinion—and it 
should be admitted that the New 
York State Legislature is not bi- 
ased in favor of insurance inter- 
ests, in the light of the Albany rec- 
ord for the past few years—from a 
legislative committee report on this 
subject. Last year the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Discrimination in Employment 
of the Middle Aged, transmitted to 
the Legislature a report which con- 
tained the following: “Considering 
group insurance from the stand- 
point of the greatest good for the 
greatest number, it would appear 
that this type of insurance benefits 
more middle-aged workers than it 
deprives of employment. It seems 
to the committee that group insur- 
ance is a step in the right direc- 
tion.” 

As for the suggestion that the 
older workers pay proportionately 
more for their coverage, and thus 
reap greater benefits, the same New 
York Legislature through its in- 
surance code has precluded this 
plan by statute. Employees under 
existing law are permitted to pay 
only sixty cents per thousand of 
protection for group life, except for 
the hazardous occupations, and this 
exception allows comparatively lit- 
tle additional. expenditure beyond 
that figure. 

Some years ago—and group in- 
surance needs, benefits or adminis- 


tration is not of the fluctuating type 
—William J. Graham, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Society of the United States, 
made a study based on replies to 
letters sent to the society’s group 
patrons, and an analysis of 516 re- 
plies showed that 8.5 per cent of 
these employers had a rigid age- 
hiring deadline, and 10.3 per cent 
definitely opposed any age-hiring 
limits. In all, 60.2 per cent reported 
that they had no age-hiring limits; 
23.7 per cent had no deadline, but 
indicated that past experience called 
for the employment of new people 
below a certain age, running all 
the way from 25 to 65. Seven per 
cent of the replies were indefinite 
on this point. Only 1 per cent of 
the employers said group insurance 
was a factor, and 1.3 per cent indi- 
cated that pensions were a cause. 

Then, along about the rock-bot- 
tom stage of the depression, G. 
Powell Hamilton, executive assis- 
tant of the group department of the 
Equitable, delivered an address be- 
fore the members of the Metal 
Trades Association, in annual con- 
vention, in which he discussed em- 
ployment problems of the older 
worker. In general, he found that 
American industry has been in ac- 
tual practice more sympathetic and 
considerate to this class of em- 
ployees than is generally assumed. 
The loyalty, experience and ability 
of the sound older worker remain 
factors that are recognized and ap- 
preciated. Speaking specifically of 
group and pension plans in their 
relation to this problem, he spoke, 
in part, as follows: 

““(12) Group Insurance and Com- 
pany Pension Plans. Group insur- 
ance and company pension plans are 
sometimes mentioned in connection 
with the establishment and contin- 
uance of a hiring-age deadline. Is 
this claim correctly founded? 

“(a) The Case for Group Insur- 
ance. In Mr. Graham’s study, pre- 
viously referred to, the relatively 
small number of 12 out of 516 or 
2.3 per cent of the companies, hav- 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Lincoln Tells the T.N.E.C. 


A vigorous presentation of the in- 
tegrity and the loyalty of American 
life insurance agents to their policy- 
holders, to whom they give a con- 
tinuing service, highlighted the ap- 
pearance of President Leroy Lincoln 
of the Metropolitan Life of New York, 
before the sub-committee of the 
T.N.E.C, this week in session at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Lincoln, in giving his 
opinion on the value of life insurance 
counselors to the life insured, summar- 
ized in brief the career of the preced- 
ing witness, Morris H. Siegel, with the 
Metropolitan. Mr. Siegel is a pioneer 
in this activity and at the present 
time, through the Policyholders Ad- 
visory Council, which he operates 
with his brother in New York, con- 
ducts more than one hundred and ten 
weekly radio broadcasts particularly 
directed to holders of industrial pol- 
icies. 

Mr. Lincoln characterized the life 
insurance counselor, of which there 
are now more than a hundred prof- 
fering their services to the public, as 
harmful to the best interests alike of 
policyholders and of agents of life in- 
surance. He could not, he said, stand 
seeing his policyholders exploited 
through bad advice. The operations 
of the life insurance counselors, grow- 
ing as they have been during the past 
few years, have necessitated and jus- 
tified, in the opinion of himself and 
his company, the adoption of affirma- 
tive steps to protect the agents and 
policyholders from them. The Metro- 
politan Life in consequence secured 
the radio services of the well-known 
commentator, Edwin C. Hill, to cail 
more effectively to the policyholders 
of life insurance that their company 
stood willing and ready to offer every 
service and advice to them on such 
readjustments as, under changing 
conditions, economic and otherwise, 
seemed wise and in the best interests 
of these same policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. Mr. Lincoln told of the 
maintenance of a large special bureau 
by his company to accomplish this 
purpose and noted that almost two 
million policies had been so serviced 
since 1938. 
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Defining the purpose of life insur- 
ance to be to give financial assistance 
in time of need, Mr. Lincoln stated 
that the Metropolitan alone had paid 
over one billion dollars in surrender 
values during the last ten years. Life 
insurance, originally functioning as a 
financial antidote to family maladjust- 
ment caused by death, has been, under 
the spur of public demand, so broad- 
ened and amplified as to render effi- 
cient aid in time of economic distress, 
physical disability and as well to pro- 
vide those with small incomes an easy 
way to save, through endowment 
forms, for specific and foreseen ambi- 
tions. 

Mr. Lincoln outlined the nursing 
service of his company, which, during 
the thirty years of its existence, has 
been a real force lessening human 
misery, improving health and extend- 
ing life. Millions of policyholders in 
the low-income groups have been 
given, free of charge, through this 
extra-contractual 
type of nursing 


service that their 





Snapped at recent meeting committee to discuss advertising plans and copy for the Annud 
Message of Life Insurance, week of October 23, members of publicity committee are 
hard at work despite New York's sultry weather. Left to right: Karl Ljung, Jefferson Sta 
Arthur Theiss, Ohio National; John McCarroll, Bankers Life; Earl Trangmar, Metro 
Scott Fyfe, Canada Life; Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual; Seneca Gamble, Massa 
Mutual, chairman of committee. 


department, the 


limited resources could not otherwise 
provide. As tribute to its worth, Mr. 
Lincoln cited the fact that in the 
thirty years of its existence not one 
policyholder had objected to the com. 
pany’s extensive welfare work. 

Mr. Lincoln testified that his com. 
pany was licensed in forty-eight 
states, though it was not active in al], 
He gave the number of agents of the 
Metropolitan as approximately 20,000, 
and the agency turnover had yielded 
to increasing efforts of the company 
to reach an all-time low of 7 per cent 
in 1939. As evidence of what has 
been accomplished in this direction, 
a study made by Mr. Gesell’s investi- 
gators showed that in 1908 the turn. 
over was 75 per cent and in 1936, 18 
per cent. Mr. Lincoln outlined the 
method of selection and training of 
new agents. Various estimates were 
given as to the cost of new agents, 
the amount of weekly debits, and the 
distribution of issued outstanding pol- 
icies as to age groups of insured, and 
type of policy carried. 































Sutphen of the Prudential 


On Saturday of last week the chief 
witness was Henry B. Sutphen, vice 
president in charge of the industrial 
agency force of the Prudential of 
Newark. Mr. Sutphen discussed the 
methods in use by his company in the 











operation of its agency staff. He said 
that while quotas were given as an 
incentive they were not unreasonable, 
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and that if they were not reached nc 
action was taken. Prize contests were 
not undertaken. Testimony was of- 
fered that the Prudential had 19,299 
agents employed and that their aver- 
age weekly collection was $229. The 
Prudential has an annual income from 
industrial insurance of $310,000,000 
and from ordinary insurance, $340,- 
000,000. Referring to the chargeable 
finals the 1938 percentage to existing 
agencies was 7 per cent. This was at- 
tained after thirty years of effort. 
In 1908 the rate of turnover was 54 
per cent. 

Chief of the reasons given by Mr. 
Sutphen for the present low rate was 
that it was brought about by present 
economic conditions, wherein’ the 
large number of unemployed removed 
the previous emphasis on the produc- 
tion of new business as a criterion of 
an agent’s ability and value to the 
company. Agents in the Prudential 
are paid entirely on a commission 
basis, and their average weekly in- 
come had risen from $14.86 in 1906 
to $50.07 in 1938. Mr. Sutphen 
stressed the difficulty of obtaining a 
basis on which a salary might be de- 
termined for agents, and said that 
because an equitable solution seemed 
impossible efforts in that direction 
had been discontinued. 


Other Testimony 

Others who testified Saturday and 
Tuesday included Michael H. Cardoz, 
an attorney for the S.E.C., who had 
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At the Insurance Exhibit in The Hall of Man— 
"He's not the only man I've been able to see through.” 


analyzed 1000 policies issued by 60 
companies. Violations of established 
procedure, he said, were confined to 
the smaller companies. 

Edwin Eklund, manager of the Life 








———— 


MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE SPEAKING PROGRAM 


Elliott Roosevelt, Anna Steese Richardson, Charles T. Davies and Denis B. 
Maduro will provide one of the most brilliant all-star speaking programs in the his- 
tory of the Million Dollar Round Table of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers when it holds its annual meeting in connection with the Golden Anniversary 
Convention in St. Louis on September 26. ; 

This annuoncement was made last week by Paul C. Sanborn of Boston, chairman 
of the Round Table, who predicted that the combination of a high number of 
qualifiers and such a distinguished list of speakers would make the attendance at 
the meeting one of the largest in its 13-year history. : 

A new innovation for the Round Table will be a special luncheon, at which many 
nationally known personalities will be introduced. The principal speaker at this affair 
will be Elliott Roosevelt, second son of the President of the United States and one 
of the country's topnotch radio commentators and leaders in the radio industry. 
His subject will be, "Buy It Young—It May Be Too Late.” 

The first speaker on the program will be Mrs. Richardson, of the "Woman's Home 
Companion,” who will speak on “the Woman's Viewpoint." Besides being a noted 
editor and author, she is one of America's most prominent women lecturers, and is 
credited with having "stolen more shows" than any business woman in America. 

Charles T. Davies, retired industrialist of Wyomissing, Pa., will address the 
group next, on "Life Insurance in Action." Mr. Davies’ account of the financial 
ventures that culminated in his holding $1,000,000 of paid-up life insurance is one 
of the institution's greatest human interest stories. 

The only scheduled address of the afternoon meeting will be delivered by Denis 
B. Maduro, counsel for the New York City Association and noted insurance attorney. 
A speaker last year on the Round Table program, Mr. Maduro has been asked by 
the members to return again in 1939, to speak on "Your Client Has a Right to 
Know.” After holding a week-end outing at French Lick Springs, Indiana, under the 
chairmanship of H. Kennedy Nickell of Chicago, the members of the Round Table 
will proceed to St. Louis by special train for their all-day meeting on Tuesday. Four 
qualifying and life, 10 qualifying and 25 life members have been added to the roster 
of the Round Table to bring the total membership to the near-record figure of 152. 








A ST 


Insurance Adjustment Bureau, dis- 
cussed the work of his bureau. This 
bureau was established in 1931 and 
has been since supported jointly by 
the Metropolitan Life of New York, 
the Prudential of Newark, and the 
John Hancock Mutual of Boston. It 
was designed to adjust the insurance 
of welfare cases and those policy- 
holders who are on the relief rolls. 
The bureau to date has assisted in re- 
turning about $25,000,000 to destitute 
policyholders. A total of 594,839 
cases, about 90 per cent of which held 
industrial insurance, had been con- 
sidered. The average number of pol- 
icies per family in 1938 was 4.2 per 
cent and the average weekly premium 
per policy was 20 cents. 

Alexander M. Schwarz, of the Pub- 
lic Assistance Division of the District 
of Columbia Department of Public 
Welfare, detailed the work of a sim- 
ilar adjustment bureau in Wash- 
ington. 

Melvin E, Davis, assistant actuary 
of the Metropolitan Life, testified as 
to the authenticity and correctness of 
various exhibits offered in evidence, 
which pertained to the operations of 
his company. 

Morris H. Siegel, a co-partner of 
the Policyholders Advisory Council, 
gave a detailed account of the history, 
growth and operations of this bureau, 
which began in 1937. 
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Reserve Loan Life 
Plan Approved 


For some time plans for the revision 
of the capital structure and change 
of control of Reserve Loan Life In- 
surance Company of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, have been in progress. As 
these plans involve an increase of the 
capital stock of the company, it will 
be some thirty days before this can 
be accomplished according to the 
method provided by the Indiana stat- 
utes. All agreements have been 
signed, and the purchase price of the 
additional stock has been placed in 
escrow. 

By these transactions a majority of 
the company’s stock, including that 
held by the Fidelity Insurance Com- 
pany of Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
will pass into the hands of a group 
of Texas men headed by C. W. Murchi- 
son and T. L. Wynne, capitalists with 
large land, oil and other holdings in 
Texas. Control will rest with the 
Murwyn Investment Company of Dal- 
las. Having placed the Reserve Loan 
Life Insurance Company in an unas- 
sailable financial condition, it is their 
announced intention to continue to 
operate it without essential change in 
its policy or plans. 

At a hearing held at the company’s 
office on June 6 and 7 following a con- 
vention examination participated in by 
the insurance departmeuts of the 
states of Indiana, Missouri, South 
Carolina, Nebraska and Washington, 
the question arose as to the valuation 
of certain assets of the company ac- 
quired during the years 1934 to 1937. 
The hearing was adjourned and at 
the Commissioners’ Convention at San 
Francisco the commissioners of the 
states participating in the examina- 
tion met and appointed a sub-commit- 
tee consisting of Commissioners New- 
bauer of Indiana and Lucas of 
Missouri to confer with the company 
and the Texas interests. 

The plan finally adopted is the re- 
sult. Par value of the existing stock 
has been reduced from $10 to $5 and 
thirty-three thousand new shares of 
$5 par value will be sold at $15 a 
share, thereby creating a fully paid 
capital of $265,000 and a substantial 
surplus and contingency reserve after 
absorbing the writedown of assets. 

Jesse M. Irwin, of Dallas, Texas, 
was elected a director at a special 
meeting of the board held August 16, 
1939, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Wayne Burns, Sr., who 
has been ill and inactive since January 
of this year. 

The board of directors passed all 
necessary resolutions at the same 


meeting and a special stockholders’ 
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meeting has been called to meet Sep- 
tember 16 to formally complete the 
transaction. 

At a meeting at the office of Com- 
missioner Newbauer of Indiana on 
August 21, attended by commissioners, 
or their representatives, from Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Nebraska, Washington and Texas, the 
plan was unanimously approved. 





Swisher Honored by 
Life Advertisers 


In recognition of his notable con- 
tribution to the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, that organization has con- 
ferred an Honorary Life Membership 
upon Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., of Des 
Moines, who was compelled by ill 
health to retire as agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life of Iowa a 
few months ago. 

A beautifully engrossed parchment 
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scroll was presented to Mr. Swisher 
as evidence of his Life Membership. 
The scroll carries the signature of the 
Life Advertisers’ past presidents and 
members of the 1939 Executive Com- 
mittee. Its presentation to Mr. Swisher 
took place at his home in Des Moines 
on Friday, August 11, by a committee 
of Des Moines members of the L.A.A. 
They were B. N. Mills, secretary, 
Bankers Life; Chester Cogswell, ad- 
vertising manager, National Life; A. 
Scott Anderson, manager service sec- 
tion, Equitable Life of Iowa and John 
R. McCarroll, advertising manager, 
Bankers Life. 

Mr. Swisher was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation, served as its first vice-presi- 
dent in 1933, president in 1934 and 
was a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee from 1933 through 1935. 











Joins Mutual Benefit’s 
Field Service Staff 


George A. Myer, supervisor in the 
Baltimore agency of the Mutual Bene. 
fit Life Insurance Company, will join 
the company’s agency department 
field service staff on September 1. As 
agency assistant he will continue ip 
a larger field the training and super. 
vision work connected with the com. 
pany’s advanced programming pro- 
cedure, to which he has devoted the 
greater part of his time and effort ip 
Baltimore. For a time, at least, he 
expects to maintain his home in Balti- 
more and make field trips from there. 

Mr. Myer was born at Mahaffey, 
Pa., in 1894. He entered the life in. 
surance business upon graduation 
from Johns Hopkins University. By 
1925 he was Maryland manager for 
the Guardian Life. Early in 1937 he 
joined the Mutual Benefit’s Baltimore 
agency and completed the company’s 
advanced training course at a home 
office school, where he made an out- 
standing record. In October of that 
year he was named supervisor in Bal- 
timore for the agency. 





Opening of Hartford 


Insurance College 


The newly established Hartford 
College of Insurance has opened the 
enrollment period for the 1939-40 
academic year which begins next 
month. Students planning to enroll 
are requested to send their applica- 
tions immediately to the office of the 
director, 44 Niles Street. In connection 
with the opening of the enrollment 
period, Doctor Edward G. Baird, d- 
rector, said: 

“Classes in the general insurance 
division will begin in the night school 
September 18 and classes in the insur- 
ance law division will start in the day 
school September 25. Applicants for 
admission must be at least eighteen 
years of age. Those recommended by 
employment and personnel depart 
ments of insurance companies, or by 
insurance company executives, will re 
ceive preference in admission. Al 
applicants are requested to procure 
two letters of recommendation. These 
letters should give as fully as possible 
the facts of acquaintance with the ap 
plicant and state in detail the writer's 
estimate of the applicant’s character 
and general ability. 

“Graduates of approved colleges am 
universities may be admitted up 
transcripts of their academic record 
Preference in admission will be giv® 
to graduates who have devoted a stb 
stantial portion of their undergradt 
ate study to applied economic scienet” 
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Continental Re-enters 
Disability Field 

The Continental Assurance Com- 
pany of Chicago has announced that 
it is re-entering the disability field 
with a non-cancellable total and per- 
manent disability rider issued in con- 
nection with its life policies. The 
announcement was made at the com- 
pany’s “1-2-0” club convention at the 
Spink- Wawasee Hotel, Lake Wawa- 
see, Ind. 

Vice-president White, who made the 
announcement, said the company is 
prepared to revive the disability fea- 
ture immediately. “It will be issued 
as a non-cancellable disability cover- 
age issued as a rider attached to 
policies,” he said, “and may be at- 
tached to all Continental forms, both 
participating and non-participating, 
with the exception of 5, 10, 15 and 20 
Year Term, and the Family policy. It 
will be issued only in connection with 
policies of $2,500 or more. It may 
be attached to old policies of amounts 
of $2,500 or over where evidence of 
insurability is furnished at no expense 
to the company.” 

The rider, Mr. White 
provided for the payment of $10 per 
disability each 


explained, 


month income for 


$1,000 of life insurance. The maxi- 
mum indemnity to be sold will be $150 
per month. Waiver of premium is 
included. It will not be issued on sub- 
standard risks. Benefits are payable 
for the fourth full month of disability 
and are to be continued for 100 
months, or eight and one-third years. 
This gives a three-month elimination 
coverage, for although four months of 
disability are required benefit will be 
paid for the fourth month. 





New Faculty Member 


Of Insurance College 


Ralph J. Walker, an actuary of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, has 
been appointed to the faculty of the 
newly established Hartford College of 
Insurance. He will teach the course 
in life insurance beginning September 
18 when the college opens for its first 
academic year. 

Mr. Walker has been associated 
with the Aetna Life since 1934. At 
present he teaches in the company’s 
group life school and formerly taught 
in the life school. 

In 1937 he became a fellow by ex- 
amination of the American Institute 
of Actuaries and in 1938 of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America. 


DIRECTING NEW YORK ASSOCIATION'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


Registrations are already being re- 
ceived for the educational course spon- 
sored by the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York. The 
success of last year has prompted 
another course along similar lines 


which will begin on Tuesday, October 
3 and will continue for sixteen weeks. 
is practically 


The list of speakers 


complete and will be announced 
shortly. 

Charles E. Brewer, Jr., the chair- 
man of the course, has a well-rounded 
insurance experience. Following 
graduation as a Phi Beta Kappa from 
Princeton University, he entered the 
life insurance business as personal 
producer with the Mutual Benefit in 





Charles E. Brewer, Jr., 


Carl E. Haas 








TRAVELERS’ APPOINTMENT 





Carl E. Pratt, who has been ap- 
pointed comptroller of The Travelers 
Insurance Companies succeeding the 
late C. Donald Rarey. In this capacity 
Mr. Pratt will have under his direc- 
tion all the branch office cashiers and 
clerical employees as well as the ac- 
counting departments in the home 
office. 


May, 1928. Following 4 years of pro- 
duction averaging between $250,000 
and $400,000 yearly, he became suc- 
cessively, instructor of agents, unit 
manager, assistant production man- 
ager and finally production manager 
of 80 full-time men. All of his ex- 
perience has been in the DeLong 
Agency of his company. Mr. Brewer 
received his C. L. U. designation in 
1931. 

Carl E. Haas, vice-chairman of the 
course, entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in July, 1930, as an associate of 
his father in the Equitable Life. In 
1935 he assisted his father in opening 
a district office of the Mutual Life in 
Jamaica and later became associated 
with the William H. Kee Agency of 
the Mutual Life in Brooklyn as educa- 
tional director until October, 1938, 
when he joined the Charles E. DeLong 
Agency of the Mutual Benefit as as- 
sistant manager of the Brooklyn of- 
fice. 

Mr. Haas is a past president of the 
Life Supervisors Association of Brook- 
lyn. He was chairman of the Grading 
Committee of the 1938 educational 
course of the New York Association. 
He is also a member of the editorial 
staff of the association’s publication, 
The Bulletin, and was a speaker at 
the 16th annual sales congress held 
by the Life Underwriters’ Association. 
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V erdict: 


Policy Loans and Premium Lien Note Loans 


ANY years ago it was recog- 
M nized by life insurance com- 

panies that a factor which 
would make life insurance particu- 
larly desirable by a large number of 
people would be the ci~cumstance that 
during the life of the iasured he would 
be able, if he desired or if he found 
it necessary, to benefit in some way 
from the policies of life insurance 
which he had procured and for which 
he had been paying premiums. 

A natural reluctance to assume the 
obligation to pay substantial sums for 
premiums at continuing intervals had 
to be overcome. It was necessary to 
eradicate from the minds of applicants 
the belief that the insured had to die 
to win. 


Origin of "Advances" 


The insured, while extremely solici- 
tous to provide adequately for the 
future of his dependents was, at times, 
skeptical of his ability to have avail- 
able for payment amounts sufficient 
to meet premiums as they fell due. To 
meet this situation, the method was 
devised to provide that advances 
might be made to the insured on the 
strength of the policies after they had 
been in force for a stipulated period 
of time and other conditions set forth 
in the contract of insurance and the 
application had been satisfied. 

The Legislatures in the respective 
states likewise acknowledged the ex- 
istance of such a condition and very 
early, by statutory provision, made it 
mandatory for life insurance com- 
panies to incorporate into their poli- 
cies conditions necessary to meet such 
contingencies. 

The words “loaned” and “advanced” 
were employed interchangeably and 
generally without regard to the legal 
consequences that might develop from 
the use of such phraseology; but, irre- 
spective of the way the life insurance 
policy might read or the various sta- 
tutes be worded, the legal result that 
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followed, where the insured did pro- 
cure such an advance, was determined 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the matter of Orleans Parish 
v. New York Life Insurance Company, 
216 U. S. 517. 

In that case, the question came up 
by reason of the attempt of the State 
of Louisiana to tax in said state prop- 
erty of the defendant, which, it was 
claimed, were credits and which so- 
called credits came into existence from 
transactions described as Policy Loans 
and Premium Lien Note Loans. Mr. 
Justice Holmes, in his lucid, concise 
way, writing for the Court which 
refused to sustain the tax, described 
the transaction as follows: 


“This is called a loan. It is rep- 
resented by what is called a note, 
which contains a promise to pay the 
money. But as the plaintiff never 
advances more than it already is 
absolutely bound for under the 
policy, it has no interest in creat- 
ing a personal liability, and there- 
fore the contract on the face of 
the note goes on to provide that 
if the note is not paid when due it 
shall be extinguished automatically 
by the counter credit for what we 
have called the reserve value of the 
policy. In short, the claim of the 
policyholder on the one side and of 
the company on the other are 
brought into an account current by 
the very act that creates the latter. 
The so-called liability of the policy- 
holder never exists as a personal 
liability, it never is a debt, but is 
merely a deduction in account from 
the sum that the plaintiffs ulti- 
mately must pay. In settling that 
account interest will be computed 
on the item for the reason that we 
have mentioned, but the item never 
could be sued for, any more than 
any other single item of a mutual 
account that always shows a balance 
against the would-be plaintiff. In 
form it subsists as an item until the 
settlement because interest must be 
charged on it. In substance, it is 
extinct from the beginning, be- 
cause, as was said by the judge be- 
low, it is a payment, not a loan. A 
collateral illustration of the prin- 
ciple will be found in Starratt v. 











Mullen, 148 Massachusetts, 570, 


and cases there cited. 

“Instead of receiving an advance 
the policyholder may draw upon 
the reserve value for a premium 
due, again giving a note, but the 
transaction is similar in legal char- 
acteristics to that which we have de- 
scribed. It is unnecessary to set out 
the documents at length, because, 
although the same language is not 
used in all, there is no nice ques- 
tion of construction, no doubt pos. 
sible as to the effect and import of 
the contracts. In none of the cases 
is there a loan and therefore there 
are no credits to be taxed. In 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. v. Nex 
Orleans, 205 U. S. 395, so far as 
appeared, the Insurance Company 
made loans, properly so called, to 
its policyholders, and the question 
now before the court was not raised 
or discussed.” 


It was still to be determined, how- 
ever, what the effect was as against 
the beneficiary where the insured in 
his lifetime had procured loans on the 
policy and the same had not been re- 
paid at the time of the insured’s death. 
This novel question was presented to 
the Courts of New York in Wagner v. 
Thieriot, 203 A.D. 757, and unan- 
imously affirmed on the opinion of the 
lower Court by the Court of Appeals 
in 236 N.Y. 588. 


Deduction of Loans 


This was an action brought by the 
widow and beneficiary named in two 
policies of insurance issued on the life 
of Otto Wagner to recover from his 
executors the amount of two advances 
that he had procured pursuant to the 
rights conferred upon him by the two 
companies issuing the said policies. 
The companies, pursuant to the poli- 
cies and under the terms and condi- 
tions of the respective loan agree 
ments, had a right to deduct the 
amount of the loans from the face of 
the respective policies. In one loan 
agreement the insured acknowledged 
the receipt of the loan and agreed to 
repay the same to the company at its 
home office in the City of New York 
upon demand. The other agreement 
is similar except that it contained ne 
provision stipulating .the repayment 
of the loan. 


Assigned Policies 


The policies were assigned to the 
respective companies and each com 
tained the statutory provisions made 
mandatory pursuant to Section 1 
of the Insurance Law of the State @ 
New York. Subdivision 7 of said se 
tion provided as follows: 


“A provision that after three full 
years’ premiums have been 
the company at any time, while the 
policy is in force, will advance, @ 
proper assignment or pledge of 
policy and on the sole security 
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thereof, at a specified rate of inter- 
est, a sum equal to, or at the option 
of the owner of the policy less than, 
the reserve at the end of the cur- 
rent policy year on the policy and 
on any dividend additions thereto, 

ee.” 

The Court, in holding that the es- 
tate of the deceased insured was not 
liable to compensate the widow and 
beneficiary for the amounts deducted 
in the settlement of the respective 
policies, did not, in its opinion, refer 
to the case of Orleans Parish v. New 
York Life Insurance Company, 216 
U.S. 517, but reached the same result, 
stating as follows: 


“It is clear that the Legislature 
in enacting the aforesaid statute in- 
tended to compel every insurance 
company to advance to a_ policy- 
holder after the expiration of three 
years, a sum of money equal to or, 
at the policyholder’s option, less 
than the reserve therein set forth. 
The reserve in question is in all 
cases, of course, accumulated by 
reason of payments made by the in- 
sured. The privilege and benefit so 
extended to the holder of an in- 
surance policy thus enables him to 
receive an advancement of such 
money, already paid in, upon pay- 
ment of a certain sum called in- 
terest, without surrendering his 
policy. It can hardly be said that 
one holding an insurance policy 
similar to those in the case at bar 
stands in the same relation to the 
insurance company as an ordinary 
debtor when he exercises the privi- 
lege conferred upon him by the law 
and by his policy. His act in elect- 
ing to receive an advancement 
lessens the value of his insurance 
contract and also the cash sur- 
render value thereof. The whole 
transaction, however, takes place 
pursuant to and grew out of the 
privileges and rights conferred upon 
the insured by the original policy. 
When the money has been so ad- 
vanced or the so-called loan made 
to the insured, the amount which 
the company had agreed on the 
face of the policy to pay is lessened 
under the terms thereof. If the in- 
sured repays the moneys so ad- 
vanced the value of the policy auto- 
matically increases. As the case 
stands, the rights of all parties de- 
pend exclusively upon the insur- 
ance policies in question which gave 
rise to all of the transactions set 
forth in the complaint. It is plain 
that neither insurance company 
can be compelled, under the re- 
spective policies, to pay more than 
the companies have already paid 
the plaintiff. The value of the poli- 
cies at the date of the decedent’s 
death was and is determined en- 
tirely by the provisions thereof, 
which provisions included the afore- 
said stipulation respecting the 
lessened liability of the insurer 
where advancements had been 
made. It, therefore, seems to me 
that neither company was in a posi- 
tion to present a claim against the 
estate of the decedent as a creditor, 
and that the contract governs the 
rights of the parties respecting the 
insurance due, and that the bene- 
ficiary was entitled to receive only 
the amount of the policies, less the 


alleged ‘loans.’ Had the decedent’s 
estate been the beneficiary instead 
of the decedent’s widow, the same 
situation would have prevailed. The 
law is well settled that where, as in 
the case at bar, insurance policies 
are made payable to the decedent’s 
widow neither the policies nor the 
proceeds thereof form any part of 
the decedent’s estate. (Dom. Rel. 
Law, § 52; Grems v. Traver, 87 
Mise. Rep. 644; Kittel v. Domeyer, 
175 N. Y. 205; Matter of Thomp- 
son, 184 id. 36.) The proceeds can- 
not be reached by creditors except 
as provided in section 52 of the 
Domestic Relations Law (not perti- 
nent here) and the executor or ad- 
ministrator is not entitled to any 
commissions in collecting the same. 
Such being the case, it is contrary 
to reason and justice to hold, where 
loans have been made on insurance 
policies payable to named bene- 
ficiaries, that the amount due upon 
such loans can be extracted from 
the general estate and taken out of 
the pockets of general creditors, 
next of kin and legatees, for the 


benefit of such beneficiary.” 

The Court, in discussing the privi- 
leged position of a wife as a benefici- 
ary of a life insurance policy taken 
on the life of her husband, stated as 
follows: 


“The right of the wife, however, 
in either event is subject to the 
terms of the policy and may be ab- 
solutely destroyed by a change of 
beneficiary or rendered less valu- 
able by the procurement of loans 
or other advances by the company. 
The husband acting as he does as 
agent for the wife can bind her by 
any act permitted by the policy. If 
the policy provides for a change of 
beneficiary she is deemed to con- 
sent to such change, if one is made, 
and if a loan or advancement is 
made, a similar assent is presumed 
and she is bound by the act of her 
agent. In case of death of the hus- 
band, the wife, if she is then the 
beneficiary named in the policy, is 
entitled to receive the insurance less 


all deductions provided for in the 
policy. The policy forms no part 
of her husband’s estate and her 
only rights therein grow out of the 
policy itself and any collateral or 
additional agreements, by-laws or 
contracts which form a _ part 
thereof.” 

A similar result was had in the 
matter of Hayes, 252 N.Y. 148. In 
that case policies had been issued in 
1895. At that time the statute in 
force did not compel the insurance 
company, where the application had 
been made to it, to make any advance 
or loan on the policy nor did it pro- 
vide that the loans be made on the sole 
security of the policy. It was author- 
ized to so act and availed itself of 
its statutory power. 


Conflicting Decisions 


The insured and his wife both joined 
in the application for the loan. She 
died within the year following the 
death of the insured and her estate 
made a claim against the husband’s 
estate for the amount deducted from 
the policies which represented the ad- 
vances. Though the claim was re- 
jected by the Surrogate, the Appellate 
Division reversed and allowed the 
claim. The Court of Appeals, in turn, 
reversed the Appellate Division and 
reinstated the decree of the Surro- 
gate’s Court and thereby conformed 
the result to the decision in the case 
of Wagner v. Thieriot, 203 A.D. 757. 

By reason of the foregoing cases 
the desired result of making available 
valuable benefits during the lifetime 
to the insured himself has been ac- 
complished and the same can be safe- 
guarded, provided that at the time of 
the issuance of the policy the neces- 
sary provisions to that effect are in- 
corporated therein. 
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The Problem of Placing 
Additionals 


It is commonplace to meet men in 
mature periods of life and with plenty 
of everything except insurability, who 
say I wish I had bought more when 
I was young. And, it is also com- 
monplace to meet well provided for 
men who thank the life insurance 
agent for having brought along an 
“additional” at the time of delivery. 
The Mutual Life of New York agency 
publication quotes one of their repre- 
sentatives on this point as saying, 
“This is the way I start trying to 
place additional insurance in some 
cases, and I’ve been successful with 
it several times: 


-Prospecting 


“‘Mr. Brown,’ I say (of course, I 
know quite a lot about him and his 
affairs), ‘you have life insurance 
now, I know, but I want to suggest 
an additional amount to provide pos- 
sible income for Mrs. Brown—or in- 
come for you later on. I realize that 


taking on more may necessitate a 
little change in financial plans—it 
does with most of us. Let me ask 


you a question, please. It’s a pretty 
intimate question, but I don’t think 
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you'll object to it. If you were out 
of employment for six months or so, 
would it be necessary for you to use 
your loan privilege in connection with 
your life insurance—that is to say, 
use what you might call your emer- 
gency fund?’ 

“The average not 
hesitate to answer this question, and 
the average prospect’s answer is yes. 

“ ‘Well, in that case,’ I say, ‘there’s 
certainly no argument about the de- 
sirability of adding to your emer- 
gency fund. Aside from its emer- 
gency value, it’s this fund, presum- 
ably, upon which you and Mrs. Brown 
will rely principally in future years 
—or upon which she must rely when 
you’re not with her.’ 

“From this point I make a direct 
presentation of the plan for addition- 
al protection and income-provision I 
have made for him.” 






prospect will 


















Conservation Still Remains 
A Fundamental 


The percentage of business which 
comes from old policyholders, on the 
books of all successful producers, will 
indicate that this source of “new 
prospects” remains one of the most 
fertile. Business from old policyhold- 
ers means that the agent has a good 
record for conservation, because the 
two factors are synonymous. P. F 
Sheedy, Pittsburgh representative of 
the Reliance Life Insurance Company, 
holds the record in this department 
for his company with a renewal ree- 
ord of twenty-five years with 80 per 
cent or better. Of his methods, he 
says: 

“More than a quarter of a century 
ago I learned that the business I put 
on the books was a waste of time un- 
less a good percentage of it stayed 
in force. To keep my policyholders 
I did what I thought a good merchant 
would do to keep his clients. You 
know very well that if you patroniz 
a merchant for any length of time 
and then suddenly stop dealing with 
him he’s going to get in touch with 
you and find out what’s the trouble. 

“Just look at it this way: Whe 
you sell a man a life insurance policy 
you create a potential source of ne¥ 
business. It may come from him, pe 
sonally, or through him from his rela 
tives, friends and recommendations 
I have many cases in which the initial 
sale was for only $1,000, but the ever 
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tual business amounted to $75,000 or 
$100,000. And that is only the busi- 
ness on one person. It is probable 
that his influence and recommenda- 
tions meant an additional $50,000 or 
$100,000 in business. 

“It really shouldn’t be necessary to 
suggest to a life insurance man the 
value of keeping his business on the 
books. When he permits one pros- 
pect to lapse his policy, however small, 
he loses an influence that is very val- 
uable. He also permits a family to 
lose the protection which is so vital 
when it is needed most. Real life 
insurance men have a responsibility 
to their clients and their communities 
that puts the satisfaction of protect- 
ing them far beyond the mere per- 
sonal gain. We have to make a liv- 
ing, yes, but the good that we can 
do in protecting others lives after us.” 


Highlights from Leaders’ 
Sales Talks 


The convention speaker is fond of 
saying, and in all sincerity, that if he 
can only leave one worthwhile thought 
with the audience, his mission will 
have been accomplished. More often 
than not, the speaker can and does 
leave those worthwhile thoughts and 
herewith we present another collection 
of excerpts from convention addresses 
which prove the point. These are 
from talks made by agents of the 
Provident Mutual Life. 

Clifford A. Connor, Davenport, on 
Fireside Canvasses—To try to pry 
the average man loose from $400 or 
$500 without taking his wife into the 
picture is just kidding yourself. My 
biggest sales have been made to hus- 
band and wife in the evening. After 
all, the wife spends most of the house- 
hold money. 

J. Atkins Parker, St. Louis, on Sell- 
ng the Family Man—I don’t talk to 
a prospect about “your youngsters.” 
I talk about “Jack” or “Jane” or 
“Billy.” It makes a big difference. 

Thomas B. Silliman, Duluth, on 
Company Prestige—The prestige I 
have comes to me from the Provident 
Mutual. A record of fair dealing is 
an ample prestige builder. 

Abner A. Webster, Chicago, on 
Parties—I never mix business and 
Pleasure. Sure, you get a lot of life 
msurance questions at social gather- 
ings but you sell mighty little life in- 
surance at such a time. So don’t shoot 


your bolt before you can hit the mark. 

Harry H. Berger, St. Louis, on 
Work Habits—In this business of 
ours we can pull ourselves up by our 
boot-straps and achieve our highest 
ambitions, but we must pay the price. 
There is only one way to do it: Put 
in an honest week’s work. If you give 
it the same time and effort you would 
give your employer in a department 
store, you will get the business. In 
listing a man’s potential assets, don’t 
forget the holdings of his and his 
wife’s parents. Sometimes the grand- 
parents’ situation changes the whole 
picture. 

Ray T. Wright, Lawrence, on Doc- 
tors—I find that young doctors and 
medical students are good prospects 
because they grow into excellent pol- 
icyholders. I work out a program for 
their future use before they even buy 
a nickel’s worth of insurance. I invest 
time which comes back in commissions 
later. 

Samuel P. Quarles, Kansas City, 
on Taxation—A man’s estate is like 
a wedding cake. A big layer of real 
estate forms the foundation; a small 
layer of mortgages and other frozen 
assets are above; a still smaller layer 
of liquid assets are above that; and 
at the very top is an exceedingly small 
piece of cash. 

In its distribution, an estate is like 
a wedding cake, too. The guests, in- 
cluding Uncle Sam, Auntie State, Mr. 
Attorney, friend Undertaker and all 
the other guests start eating at the 
top and work down to the bottom. The 
family gets what is left, if there is 
any. Life insurance is the only way 
to see that your family really gets 
some cake. 





“Shall I Send Him 
To College?” 


Who will challenge the assertion 
that it’s the Educated who lead and 
win the chief prizes of life? There’s 
no argument in it. The truth is ap- 
parent everywhere you look—in al- 
most every line of legitimate endeav- 
or. 

Now, it’s true that a great many of 
the Leaders—those who hold posi- 
tions of power and earn “good money” 
—may not have so-called formal 
education; but they are educated. 
They had the will to succeed, and they 
learned—seeing the necessity of edu- 
cation. Knowledge is power—when 
it’s used. These leaders—these fore- 
most people—secured education by 
private intensive study. The fact 
is that they worked hard for many 
years in order to secure formal edu- 
cation that the average man to-day 
can make it possible for his son to 
secure in three or four years. 

The fact that so many succeed 
without formal education is a strong 
argument for formal education—the 
education that’s required to make 
leaders. Who would walk a thousand 
miles to a destination if he could 
ride to it? “Shall I send him to 
college?” Many a father thinks much 
about this question. If the lad—the 
“him”—has good stuff in him, Yes. 
College education gives him a great 
advantage in life. “Shall I scrape 
and sacrifice to send him to college?” 
Why, there’s a question no outsider 
can properly answer for any father. 
The answer depends upon thoughts 
only the father can know. 

To-day, though, a great sacrifice 
isn’t necessary in the average case. 
When you find a father thinking 
about college for his children, tell 
him about college fund insurance. It’s 
something that solves one of the great 
domestic questions of our day. 

—Mutual Life “Points.” 
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AMERICAN 36 RESERVE 


——--— Income for Life - ~—~\ 
—At 65— —At 60— —At 55— 


11 19.70 

12 20.18 21.34 23.97 25.64 29. 56 31.15 
138 20.68 21.90 24.66 26.41 30.55 32.83 
14 21.21 22.47 25.39 27.21 31.58 33.97 
15 21.75 23.08 26.15 28.05 32.67 
16 22.33 23.71 26.95 28.95 33.83 36.46 
17 22.938 24.38 27.80 29.89 35.07 37.82 
18 23.59 25.09 28.71 30.89 36.38 39.27 
19 24.26 25.83 29.64 31.93 37.77 40.79 
20 24.96 26.61 30.64 33.05 39.24 42.42 
21 25.71 27.43 31.71 34.23 40.82 44.17 
22 26.50 28.31 32.84 35.47 42.50 46.02 
23 27.33 29.22 34.03 36.80 44.31 
24 28.21 30.19 35.30 38.20 46.23 50.13 
25 29.15 31.21 36.64 39.70 48.29 52.39 
26 30.16 82.33 38.12 41.33 50.54 54.88 
27 31.23 33.51 39.68 43.06 52.96 57.54 
28 32.35 34.75 41.34 44.90 55.56 60.42 
29 33.57 36.08 43.13 46.89 58.40 63.55 
30 34.84 37.49 45.04 48.99 61.45 66.91 
31 36.21 38.99 47.10 51.28 64.78 70.59 
33 40.60 49.32 53.75 68.43 74.61 
$3 39.23 42.31 51.70 56.39 72.40 79.00 
: 76.80 83.82 
35 42.69 46.13 57.10 62.36 81.63 89.14 
36 a 48.24 60.16 65.75 86.97 
87 46.69 50.53 63.48 69.45 92.94 101.64 
: A ° 73.49 99.64 109.01 
39 51.33 55.65 71.14 77.93 107.18 117.32 
40 53.94 58.54 75.55 82.83 115.71 126.75 
61.69 80.44 88.26 125.53 137.57 
42 59.90 65.09 85.89 94.30 136.84 150.04 
43 63.30 68.85 91.99 101.08 150.05 164.64 
72.97 98.87 108.71 165.70 181.88 
45 71.13 77.51 106.65 117.35 184.47 202.65 
46 75.69 82.53 115.60 127.29 see sue 
47 80.75 88.11 125.90 138.72 

48 86.41 94.38 137.90 152.06 

49 92.77 101.42 152.11 167.87 

50 99.97 109.38 169.17 186.80 

51 108.14 118.45 

52 117.55 128.86 

53 128.48 140.97 

54 141.33 155.27 

55 156.73 172.41 


Fipetity MuTUAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Participating Regular Annual Premiums Rates Per $1000 


RATES ADOPTED AUGUST 21, 


Modified Income for Life 
—At 60— 


—At 65— 


15.68 
15.97 
16.29 
16.62 
16.95 
17.32 
17.69 
18.10 
18.51 
18.94 
19.41 
19.90 
20.42 
20.95 
21.52 
22.15 
22.80 
23.49 
24.24 
25.02 
25.85 
26. 74 


67.54 
72.78 
78.71 
85.69 


16.10 
16.41 
16.75 
17.10 
17.45 
17.84 
18.24 
18.67 
19.12 


28.91 
30.00 
31.16 
32.40 
33.73 
35.16 
36.72 
38.38 
40.20 
42.16 
44.32 
46.67 
49.24 
52.09 
55.23 
58.74 
62.66 
67.07 
72.03 
77.68 


93.96 100. 95 


17.08 
17.44 
17.83 
18.25 
18.67 
19.13 
19.60 
20.11 
20.65 
21.20 


48.56 
51.48 
54.75 
58.42 
62.57 
67.29 
72.71 
79.03 
86.44 


17.72 
18.12 
18.54 
18.99 
19.44 
19.94 
20.45 
21.01 
21.59 
22.18 
22.84 
23.53 
24.25 
25.02 
25.83 
26.71 
27.67 
28.67 
29.75 
30.91 
32.14 
33.48 
34.91 
36.47 
38.14 
39.96 
41.96 
44.12 
46.50 
49.10 
52.00 
55.20 
58.79 
62.82 
67.37 
72.58 
78.54 
85.50 
93.67 


95.30 103.46 


1939 


—At 55— 


9.3 
19.87 
20.39 
20.94 
21.52 
22.13 
22.79 
23.49 
24.22 
25.00 
25.83 
26.72 
27.67 
28.68 
29.76 
30.95 
32.23 
33.59 
35.09 
36.69 
38.43 
40.34 
42.41 
44.70 
47.21 
49.99 
53.08 
56.54 
60.43 
64.84 
69.88 
75.67 
82.45 
90.43 
99.99 


Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
10 $19.25 $20.31 $22. 69 $24.23 8 75 = = $15.39 $15.79 $16.72 $17.34 $18.90 $19.74 
20.82 23.32 24.92 


20. 25 











Columbian National Has Im- 
proved Its Hospitalization 
Form 


Sickness Reimbursement Policy 
Individualized 

The Columbian National Life has 
just announced an improvement of its 
sickness hospitalization policy, the 
“Pioneer.” Already a popular form, 
it has been revised and extended to 
enable prospects to “write their own 
coverage.” The change was made be- 
cause of the evident need for a more 
flexible sickness coverage. 

The new “Pioneer” sickness Benefits 
include Hospital Residence from $5 to 
$10 a day for 30 days, Trained Nurs- 
ing Expense with the same range of 
reimbursement, Surgical Benefits with 
limits from $75 to $225, and miscel- 
laneous expenses. The new policy is 


adaptable to varying regional hospital 
charges as well as to the personal 
preferences of the prospective policy- 
holders. 
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The announcement of the new “Pio- 
follows closely that of the com- 


neer” 
pany’s 
policy, the “Yankee.” 


new complete hospitalization 
The “Yankee” 
offers the same attractive coverage for 


Accident and Health as 


“Pioneer” 


(Concluding column at right) 
It should be noted, however, 
although the Income for Life settle- 
ment is approximately the same as 
the annuity basis in optional modes 
of settlement, it is not exactly so. The 
annuity return under Income for Life 
at maturity is slightly more favorable 


for 


to the insured. 


Maturity at Age 50 has not been a 
popular plan, and it was felt that an 


sickness. 


increase in rates would still further 
reduce the demand for it. Conse- 
quently the company is withdrawing 
the maturity age. For new rates on 
the above two plans see accompanying 
table in the adjoining box. 




































































Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. 
— New Contract 


The Fidelity Mutual Insurance 
Company has introduced a new con- 
tract known as Modified Income for 
Life. This new policy broadens the 
opportunity for Income for Life plan- 
ning. It is in all respects the same 
as their regular Income for Life plan 
except that it provides a modified in- 
come of $5 per month at maturity 
instead of ten, and the premium re- 
turns and cash values are correspond- 
ingly lower. Thus the premium dollar 
buys more protection for less income. 

Here are the highlights: 


Face Amount of Insurance $1,000.00 
Maturity Income $5 per month for life (120 
months certain and continuous) 
Maturity values as follows: 


Maturity Ages: 55 60 65 
Maturity Value: 
Male $928 $832 $745 
Female 1,025 928 &32 


Under the Modified Income for Life 
plan, the cash value exceeds the face 
amount only for one maturity—name- 
ly, Age 55 Female. Consequently the 
death benefit does not exceed the face 
amount except in the one instance 
during the final year before maturity. 

Disability benefit is available to 
male risks and the disability income 
is for the same amount as the matur- 
ity income—namely, $5 per $1000 of 
insurance. 


The Regular Income for Life 

Premium rates for this plan have 
been increased to provide for the in- 
crease in maturity values. The gen 
eral basis of the plan remains the 
same. 

Premiums and values are on the 
basis of $1000 initial insurance with 
maturity income of $10 per month 
(120 months certain and continuous) 


or guaranteed maturity values 4% 
follows: 
Maturity Ages: 55 60 65 
Maturity Amounts: 
Male $1,855 $1,664 $1,408 
Female 2,049 1,855 1,664 


(Concluded at left) 
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The Salary Savings Method 


The Washington National is now 
prepared to write any of its perma- 
nent forms of life insurance on the 
Salary Savings insurance plan. 

This is a method devised to enable 
employees of a common employer to 
purchase life insurance and to pay for 
it by having the monthly premiums 
deducted from salary by the employer, 
who remits them to the company. In 
short, Salary Savings is a plan for 
the collection of monthly premiums— 
it is not a new kind of life insurance. 
It is known under various names such 
as Salary Allotment, Payroll Deduc- 
tion, Salary Budget and Salary In- 
vestment. 

The purpose of the Salary Savings 
Method is to enable employees to buy 
life insurance as painlessly as pos- 
sible. Many people, from wage-earn- 
ers to executives, find it difficult to 
save money with which to pay annual, 
semi-annual or quarterly premiums 
and, therefore, curtail their life insur- 
ance purchases. Salary Savings re- 
moves from the employee the respon- 
sibility for saving his premium, and 
makes it a simple monthly bookkeep- 
ing transaction, done automatically 
for him by his employer. The em- 
ployee is thus enabled to follow the 
sage advice: “Put aside your savings 
first and live on the rest.” 

Arrangements are made with the 
employer for a personal solicitation by 
the agent of the employees, and each 
employee should be interviewed alone, 
or in company with his wife or others 
having an insurable interest in his 
life. Emphasis should be placed by 
the agent on the following: (1) appli- 
cation may be made for any of their 
permanent life policies, (2) the pol- 
iey goes into force as soon as ap- 
proved at the Home Office, even if the 
first premium has not been paid, (3) 
the policy becomes the permanent 
property of the insured immediately 
upon issuance, (4) the monthly pre- 
miums are low and will hardly be 
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Ou10 NATIONAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Regular Annual Premiums Rates Per $1000 


— Non-Participating —_—_—_ ——. -—~ Participating 
LIFE =NDOWMENT 
on e © t. + + 
ze : et a 
3 > - >< -_= E . 
z $ 2 © in es £: 2 Fe S 
33 ~ 2 ae ses = 35 3 » 
i , ~ 3 : 
Age <6 4 z 23 «as 26 & de & 
15 $42.63 $13.83 $21.21 $17.42 $27.34 $15.26 $15.53 $45.61 
16 42.69 14.11 21.56 17.98 27 15.538 15.82 45.67 
17 .. 42.74 14.40 21.92° 18.57 28.12 15.83 16.14 45.74 
18 $9.93 42.81 14.70 22.30 19.19 28.53 16.17 16.47 45.82 
19 10.05 42.86 15.01 22.70 19.84 28.95 16.50 16.81 45.89 
20 10.36 42.92 15.34 23.11 20.53 29.39 16.86 17.17 465.97 
21 10.49 42.96 15.67 23.53 21.27 29.84 17.21 17.55 46.96 
22 10.63 43.00 16.02 23.98 22.04 30.31 17.60 17.94 46.15 
23 11.00 43.03 16.38 24.43 22.86 30.80 18.01 18.36 46.25 
24 11.16 43.08 16.77 24.92 23.73 31.31 18.43 18.79 46.36 
25 11.32 43.12 17.17 25.40 24.66 31.83 18.88 19.25 46.46 
26 11.77 43.18 17.61 25.90 25.64 32.37 19.36 19.73 46.58 
27 11.96 43.24 18.08 26.40 26.68 32.94 19.83 20.238 46.71 
28 12.17 43.31 18.56 26.938 27.79 33.52 20.37 20.77 46.85 
29 12.70 43.39 19.08 27.48 28.98 34.13 20.91 21.33 7.00 
30 12.94 43.47 19.62 28.06 30.25 34.76 21.49 21.92 47.16 
31 13.22 43.61 20.20 28.65 31.55 35.42 22.10 22.55 47.35 
32 13.50 43.77 20.80 27 32.90 36.11 22.73 23.20 47.58 
33 14.21 43.93 21.44 29.98 34.36 36.82 28.41 28.90 47.74 
34 14.51 44.11 22.11 30.60 35.92 37.56 24.12 24.63 47.98 
35 14.91 44.31 22.83 31.30 37.57 38.34 24.89 26.40 48.21 
36 15.80 44.54 23.59 32.07 39.38 39.15 25.69 26.22 48.49 
37 16.25 44.78 2439 32.88 41.34 40.00 26.52 27.09 48.79 
38 16.72 45.05 25.24 33.72 43.46 40.89 27.42 28.01 49.13 
39 17.22 45.36 26.13 34.60 45.74 41.81 28.88 28.98 49.49 
40 18.36 45.69 27.09 35.52 48.23 42.79 29.38 320.01 49.91 
41 18.95 46.10 28.11 36.46 50.94 43.82 30.46 31.12 50.36 
42 19.57 46.56 29.19 37.46 53.91 44.90 31.58 32.28 50.86 
43 20.23 47.08 30.34 38.51 57.17 46.04 32.79 33.53 51.41 
44 21.71 47.63 31.57 39.60 60.76 47.25 34.07 34.85 52.08 
45 22.48 48.26 32.87 40.78 64.71 48.52 35.48 36.26 52.73 
46 23.29 48.90 34.24 41.97 69.10 49.87 36.89 37.75 53.48 
47 24.15 49.62 35.69 43.24 74.02 51.31 38.43 39.385 54.33 
48 25.07 50.42 37.25 44.59 79.52 52.83 40.09 41.06 55.27 
49 27.11 51.31 38.90 46.02 85.73 54.45 41.86 42.88 56.31 
50 28.18 52.28 40.67 47.54 92.76 56.17 43.7 44.82 57.45 
51 30.53 53.81 42.50 49.11 100.82 58.01 45.73 46.90 658.7 
52 31.79 54.46 44.48 50,79 110.16 59.97 47.87 49.11 60.12 
53 33.11 55.73 46.57 52.58 121.08 62.06 50.13 51.47 61.65 
54 35.99 57.14 48.81 54.50 133.86 64.29 52.58 54.00 63.35 
55 37.54 58.68 51.21 56.54 149.25 66.69 55.17 56.69 65.22 
56 60.45 53.72 58.62 Mat 69.26 57.92 59.58 67.27 
57 62.40 56.40 60.86 Value 72.01 60.89 62.67 69.52 
58 64.55 59.28 68.26 $15.28 74.98 64.08 65.97 71.98 
59 66.90 62.36 65.84 78.16 67.42 69.52 °74.68 
60 69.48 65.67 68.63 81.60 71.03 78.383 177.64 
61 72.25 69.22 71.63 74.90 77.48 80.88 
62 75.28 73.02 74.86 79.03 81.88 84.43 
63 78.61 77.18 78.36 ; 83.48 86.55 88.30 
64 82.25 81.59 82.14 : 88.22 91.65 92.53 
65 79.50 86.23 oe a .-. 98.31 97.16 cate 
* Minimum $3,000. tMinimum $2,500 
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missed, (5) the employee is relieved 
of the responsibility for paying them 
himself. 

Upon termination of employment, 
any balance of annual premium will 
then become due, and the insured may 
thereafter pay annually, semi-annu- 
ally, or quarterly; or on the monthly 
plan, which is based on regular month- 
ly rates of 9% of the annual premium. 

Members of the immediate families 
may be insured under the Salary 
Savings Plan. Immediate 
means wife (or husband) and depen- 
dent children of any employee active- 
ly employed and will enable the em- 
ployee to purchase more adequate 
protection for his family. 


family 





Ohio National Life 
Announces New Rates 


The Ohio National Life Insurance 
Company announces, effective August 
1, 1939, increases in most of its pre- 
mium rates for non-participating poli- 
cies. The company has discontinued 
its 15 and 20 Payment Life and 25 
Year Endowment on the participating 
basis, and also its non-participating 
10, 15 and 20 Payment Life. 

A new participating Life Expec- 
tancy policy has been added. This 
contract provides options which en- 
able the insured to continue the pro- 
tection beyond the normal expiry date 
without furnishing additional evidence 
of insurability. 
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Accident & Health 


Views on Accidental 
Death Differ 


“The question is sometimes asked as 
to why accident writing companies are 
so greatly concerned over a few death 
losses and continually preach the idea 
of keeping down death indemnities, 
when the life companies are able to 
make money on the double indemnity 
feature in their policies, which is prac- 
tically the same thing as the death in- 
demnity in an accident policy,” states 
the Accident and Health Review, offi- 
cial publication of the National Acci- 
dent and Health Association. 

“That it is profitable for the life 
companies is evidenced by the experi- 
ence of the companies operating in Illi- 
nois, compiled on the same basis as is 
usually used for accident business— 
premiums received and claims paid. 
Those companies in 1938 received 
double indemnity premiums of $34,- 
516,130 and paid claims of $16,190,- 
715.” 

The approach to the entire subject, 
however, is different on the part of 
life and accident companies. Every 
life policy, the article continues, is ex 
pected ultimately to produce a death 
claim and if it happens to be an acci- 
dental death it does not make so much 
difference. The primary idea with the 
accident companies, on the other hand, 
is income protection and the accident 
death indemnity is regarded as rathe 
incidental. Therefore, when a few 
heavy death claims come in, they at- 
tract more attention. 

Another angle to be considered, the 
article states, is that dismemberment 
losses are included with the principal 
sum in accident policies, while there 
is, of course, no such feature in the 
double indemnity clause of life poli- 
cies. 

Some important differences between 
the underwriting of double indemnity 
in life insurance and the death cover- 
age in an accident policy were 
brought out by Dr. M. C. Wilson, med- 
ical director, the Travelers’ accident 
department, in an address before the 
medical section of the American Life 
Convention, in which he said that most 
companies doing an accident insur- 
ance business have had a favorable 
experience so far as death-only cover- 
age is concerned. (Dr. Wilson’s ad- 


dress was summarized in the Depart- 
mental Digest of the July 20 issue.) 
“Accident insurance is largely writ- 
ten on a short-term basis,” said Dr. 
Wilson, “and renewals are underwrit- 
ten according to existing or changed 
conditions. 


The double indemnity 
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Departmental 


clause under life policies is non-can- 
cellable to a designated age. At the 
time of issue the risk fits the coverage 
but as time passes and the select pe- 
riod is in the background, any disease 
condition developing becomes a poten- 
tial claim.” 


Pocivition 





Mass. Mutual Agents in 
Regional Sales Talk 

Various phases of life insurance 
production were discussed by experts 
at the tri-agency meeting of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual representatives of 
Harrisburg, Williamsport and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., recently, with Seneca M. 
Gamble, agency assistant of the com- 





Seneca M. Gamble 


pany, and E. W. Wood, assistant ac- 
tuary, among the guests. Donald M. 
Wieland, Williamsport general agent, 
was chairman of the morning session 
and Robert L. Altick, Wilkes-Barre 
general agent, presided over the after- 
noon meeting. 

Fred A. Lumb, Harrisburg, talking 
on merchandising our product, de- 
clared: “If you cannot be original in 
formulating your own plans, you can 
at least follow the example set by 
successful men.” Illustrating the point 
he gave these three rules of trade suc- 
cessfully followed by a chain store 
enterprise: 

1. Have the merchandise—the right 
merchandise at the right time. 


2. Let the people know you have 
the merchandise, by means of display, 
advertising, planned sales talks, and 
suggestive selling. 

3. Take care of the cash, which 
applied to life insurance selling means 
that the agent must be a good man- 
ager of his own income. 

Following an analysis of the com- 
pany’s new Life Paid Up at 65 policy, 
Mr. Wood discussed the need for 
permanent protection. “The funda- 
mental purpose of life insurance,” he 
said, “is replacement of earned in. 
come following death.” While invest- 
ment and retirement purposes may 
well have their place in the business, 
their increased popularity during re- 
cent years has led to many problems, 
he commented. 

Recommending return to fundamen- 
tals in the business, he said that in- 
surance was not originally designed to 
have cash values nor investment fea- 
tures. While these phases of today’s 
policies have their place in the modern 
manner, the proper way for a man 
to buy life insurance is to buy all of 
the permanent protection on which he 
can continue the premium payments. 

It is difficult for a young man to 
foresee the needs for protection which 
will exist after he reaches 60 or 65, 
Mr. Wood declared, for even a young 
man limited payment plans are highly 
desirable and these plans afford per- 
manent protection. 





Court Holds Life Policy 
Proceeds Not Taxable 


Of supreme importance to life insur- 
ance men and policyholders, a decision 
holding that policy proceeds are not 
taxable when the insured had no in- 
cidents of ownership at the time of 
death, was rendered recently in the 
United States District Court in New 
York by Judge Alfred C. Coxe. In 
directing a judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff in the case of Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, a 
executor of the estate of Ferest F. 
Dryden v. the United States, Judge 
Coxe disregarded a precedent set by 
the U. S. Court of Claims in the case 
of Bailey v. U. S. 

So important was the Dryden case 
in the opinion of the National Asse 
ciation of Life Underwriters that it 
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intervened as amicus curiae, retaining 
Albert Hirst as its attorney and filing 
a brief. The decision in the Bailey 
ease, a National Association summary 
commented, had created a considerable 
stir among lawyers, tax experts and 
life underwriters and was contrary to 
the Regulations issued by the Trea- 
sury Department as well as innumer- 
able decisions by the Courts. 

The late Mr. Dryden, former presi- 
dent of the Prudential, held a $50,000 
paid-up insurance policy issued to him 
in 1920, in which Mrs. Dryden was 
named as beneficiary, without reserv- 
ing the right to change. Dividends 
were paid to him and used to buy 
paid-up additions to the policy, pay- 
able in the same manner. 

After Mr. Dryden’s death in 1932, 
Mrs. Dryden received three amounts: 
$50,000 as face amount of the policy; 
$6,517 representing additional insur- 
ance purchased with the dividends, 
and a mortuary dividend of $373.48. 

The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue included these three items in the 
deceased’s gross estate for the purpose 
of computing the tax, resulting in an 
additional tax of $7,850.89, which the 
executor paid, together with interest 
amounting to $728.82. The $40,000 
exemption was not involved, as that 
had been claimed with respect to other 
policies. 

Having paid the additional tax, the 
executor instituted action to recover 
it, claiming that it had been assessed 
illegally. 

The Court decided in favor of the 
plaintiff, holding that the proceeds of 
the policy and the proceeds of the 
dividend additions were not subject to 
estate taxes. 


Administration 


Business Outlook Better 


In Recent Months 


“The position taken by Congress re- 
cently is indicative of the general 
sentiment of the people of the United 
States that they do not intend to be 
plunged into a war between foreign 
nations, and this has unquestionably 
had its effect upon the general busi- 
hess outlook during recent months,” 
W. T. Grant declared last week. Mr. 
Grant is president of the American 
Life Convention, and president also of 








GAINS IN INDUSTRY 


The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that industrial production once more is 
approaching 100 per cent of the 1923- 
1925 average, which is used as a "nor- 
mal" business period in federal stctistics. 
The board's seasonally adjusted index 
of industrial production stayed at 92 
per cent in May, the same as in April, 
but increased considerably in the first 
three weeks of June. The advance was 
due primarily to increased output of 
steel and coal, according to the an- 
nouncement. 








the Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

“The most wholesome development 
of recent weeks,” he continued, “has 
been the growing evidences that the 
men and women of the United States 
are again coming to the realization 
that their internal problems can be 
solved only in strict accordance with 
long established and proven American 
principles. 

“While it must be admitted that 
general business as yet is far from 
normal, there are unmistakable signs 
of a growing confidence, resulting I 
believe, from the sentiment of the 
people reflected by the changed senti- 
ment in Congress toward the removal 
of obstacles toward business recovery, 
a more equitable basis of taxation and 
a more sympathetic attitude toward 
business. 

“It is also apparent that despite the 
muchly publicized benefits of the old 
age assistance sections of the Social 
Security Act the people of this coun- 
try still retain their confidence in life 
insurance. This is indicated by the 
splendid gains in the sales of ordinary 
and group life insurance this year 
compared with the same period in 
1938. Life insurance should continue 
to move forward. 

“In such basic industries as steel, 
textiles and automotives, there have 
been substantial gains. The Federal 
Land Banks report increases in farm 
sales, and also an increase in the de- 
mand for loans for farm improve- 
ments. Many investors are again 
seeking farm mortgages after having 
retired from that field for several 
years. 





“Agriculture has ever been accepted 
as the real barometer of general busi- 
ness conditions. When the farmer is 
prosperous, his city friends also enjoy 
good times. Throughout the greater 
portion of the agricultural area, the 
major crops are up to normal or 
better.” 


Institutional 


Prestige Must Be Earned, 


Declares Johnson 


If the agent wants public recogni- 
tion of his constructive place in to- 
day’s social and economic world, he 
must earn it, in the opinion of Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, in 
a talk before the Fraternal Field Man- 
agers’ Association, meeting recently 
in Detroit. “If we are entitled to 
prestige,” he continued, “we will get 
it. If we are not entitled to it, we 
have no right to ask for it. Each of 
us has a part to play in creating a 
positive public attitude.” 

The fact that America has 7 per 
cent of the world’s population but 
owns 70 per cent of the world’s life 
insurance, is no accident, Mr. Johnson 
pointed out, but is due to the great 
attitude of trusteeship which exists in 
American life insurance; to the per- 
formance of life insurance during 
periods of economic stress; and to the 
fact that the American agent has 
been able to create a confidence in 
what he has said life insurance would 
do for the beneficiary. 

Referring to the performance of life 
insurance, he said: “During the last 
six years, from 1932 to 1938, while 
the Federal Government has poured 
out approximately $12,800,000,000 to 
help stem the tide of economic dis- 
aster, the life insurance companies 
returned to the American people in 
that same period, exclusively of policy 
loans, $15,700,000,000 all of which the 
American people had saved for just 
that kind of emergency. Then, in the 
year 1938 alone, there was $2,600,- 
000,000 paid out, 62 per cent of which 
went to living policyholders, and the 
balance to beneficiaries. This is per- 
formance in no uncertain terms. 

“If you will agree with me that 
these facts have been largely respon- 
sible for creating this great institution 
of American Life Insurance, repre- 
senting 110 billion dollars in the ag- 
gregate, I think you will have to agree 
with me that the agents who are re- 
sponsible for putting this insurance on 
the books are entitled to a high degree 
of prestige and public recognition.” 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Representatives of the Mutual Benefit Life, to the num- 
ber of 215, have qualified for the company’s 1939 Leaders 
Club Convention to be held September 6, 7 and 8 at the 
Essex and Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. The quali- 
fication period extended from June, 1938, to June, 1939. 

The Aetna Life of Hartford reports insurance in force 
on June 30 of $4,035,269,541, an increase of $160,058,000 
over the June 30, 1938, figure and an increase of $50,916,- 
528 over December 31, 1938. 

Home office representatives at the annual convention 
of the Texas sales force for the Northwestern National 
Life will be W. F. Grantges, superintendent of agents, and 
Dr. Karl W. Anderson, assistant medical director. The 
Texas convention will be held September 3-7 at Camp 
Waldemar near Kerrville. Speakers will also include Paul 
Abernathy, manager at Houston for the Retail Credit 
Company; Dr. Herbert Poyner, chief examiner at Houston 
for the Northwestern National Life; and Roy Arterbury 
of Houston. 

Sixty-five per cent of Bankers Life of Iowa’s July policy 
payments went to living policyholders, who received $1,- 
037,784.91 in dividends, disability and annuity payments, 
ete. Beneficiaries of the 183 policies which became death 
claims in July received $566,762. Thus all payments for 
the month totaled $1,604,546.91. 

Ralph J. Walker, an actuary of the Aetna Life, has been 
appointed to the faculty of the newly established Hartford 
College of Insurance. He will teach the course in life 
insurance beginning September 18, when the school opens 
for its first academic year. 

Harry V. Entress, head of the wage statement unit in 
the payroll audit division of the Aetna Life affiliated com- 
panies of Hartford, recently observed his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with the organization. 

O. J. Arnold, president of the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis, Minn., has been named chairman of 
Minneapolis centennial celebration which will be held in 
October. The first settlement in what is now Minneapolis 
was made in 1839. 

Members of the Newark branch office of the Mutual 
Life of New York tendered a luncheon to W. Reginald 
Baker at the Down Town Club, Newark, recently in cele- 
bration of his sixty-seventh birthday. 

The Great West Life Assurance, Winnipeg, Man., after 
setting a new eight-year record during the first half of 
the year, reports that July production was the highest in 
the company’s history for a similar month. Total business 
in force at the end of July was $619,900,000. 

At the climax of the convention of the Los Conquista- 
dores Club of the Occidental Life held in San Francisco 
recently, Vice-President Vernon H. Jenkins celebrated his 
silver anniversary with the company at a banquet-lunch- 
eon. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has promoted George 
A. Roney to be manager at Hoboken, N. J. 

A convention examination of the National Life of Ver- 
mont began last week. The participating states are Ver- 
mont, Mississippi, Illinois, Ohio and California. 

R. L. Gulley, home office agency supervisor for the 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


General American Life, has moved his headquarters from 
San Antonio, Tex., to the Dallas National Bank Building, 
where he is associated with Smack Reisor, Dallas general 
agent. 

The Ohio National Life’s new paid-for business for the 
first seven months of 1939 is 24 per cent ahead of the same 
period of last year. 

Arthur A. Eckart has been elected treasurer of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. Athletic Association, succeeding the 
late Leo P. Burrell. Mr. Eckart is supervising clerk in the 
cashier’s department at the home office in Newark, N. J. 


AS I LIVE 


LETTER to my younger brother, Jack, in Atlanta, 
Ga., at this moment, ought to go something like this: 
“Dear Jack: We are all well and hope you are the same. 
Sorry I have delayed so long answering your letter, but you 
know how I am. As for the Sweepstakes ticket, it has 
already been sent over to Ireland to a friend in the busi- 
ness, and will expect it back in the form of receipt or 
cash as soon as the war is over. The war, right now, is 
selling an awful lot of newspapers in New York City, but 
it is at the moment still uncertain. The conversation I hear 
on the streets and in the subways concerning the prob- 
abilities of conflict leave me a little cold as to what may 
happen to the human race. People ask one another in a 
laughing manner whether or not the war has started yet. 
It is too far removed to cause immediate worry here, but 
I suspect, charitably, that most of such light remarks as 
come to the ears are inspired by the old ‘Carry On’ spirit 
and that actually people are not indifferent to death and 
destruction among their kind. 
* x *” 
uM” FEW years ago, I read ‘All Quiet on the Western 
Front’ on a dismal, rainy night, and the next day 
I wrote the most vehement plea for peace and brotherhood 
you could possibly imagine. It was so sincere and unpre- 
meditated as to read distinctly on the naive side, and for 
months after when I would come across it in back numbers 
of the paper, I would register a third-degree blush. How- 
ever, this week I was almost tempted to dig down into the 
files and rewrite it for your benefit. The passages that | 
remember dealt largely with the manner in which a dead 
soldier’s intestines would swell up like a cross between 
toy and real balloons out there on No Man’s Land, and were 
very descriptive on the subject of water scarcity for the 
abandoned wounded. That book and the infrequent 
stories the personally known injured veterans of the last 
big war could be persuaded to tell us, cause even me, who 
never felt a wound, to refrain from jesting at scars. What 
I really started out to say was, I hope all you young folk 
will look forward to the next war, not as a great adven- 
ture to which all youth is entitled, but rather as a curse 
which likely will befall every generation. Yours frater- 
nally, Frank.” I realize, of course, that about the most 
futile chore an editorial writer or essayist can perform is 
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George B. Meeker, attached to the Kearny, N. J., office 
of the Prudential Insurance Co. and William T. Burling- 
ton, located at the Burlington, N. J., office, have completed 
twenty-five years of service with the company. 

About fifty district managers and assistant managers 
of the industrial division of the Pilot Life Insurance Co. 
in the Carolinas and Virginia met recently at the home 
office in Sedgefield, N. C., to plan for the fall campaign. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. has opened a branch office 
in Albuquerque, N. M. 





By Frank Ellington 





to deplore at length the human tendency to engage ir 
wars, because it apparently is given to none of us to do 
anything constructive about it. Wars, somehow, do not 
become horrible until the participants are right out there 
in the thick of it all, or until some observer reaches the 
more mature years of life. The first mentioned are help- 
less to mitigate the terrors of their own lot at the time, 
and all the oldsters can do is to proclaim from a safe dis- 
tance that they refuse to fight the battles. Then the young 
folk reply, “Who asked you to fight them? You aren’t even 
wanted.” 


» * * 


ND then, of course, there remains the fact that wars 
are invariably deplored only when they have not 

yet happened. Once the flags begin to wave and the clump 
of marching feet resounds down Main Street, the editorial 
writers swing into stride with the lads in uniform with 
inspired bits of patriotic prose and the paunchy Pop slaps 
youth on the shoulder and avows that he is proud of the 
spirit the boy shows and he only wishes he could go along 
and do his bit. They all are sincere, too, in their words 
and actions under such circumstances. Such is the psy- 
chology of war, that never was a nation’s populace 
engaged in one that was not warranted in the popula 


mind. 
* - + 


N my opinion, the American nation, despite the loud 
| avowals of pacific intentions in the halls of our law- 
makers and the militantly peaceful groups of young men 
in our colleges during recent years, is a pushover for the 
old war spirit. It has been our good fortune, except for 
the War of the Revolution and the bloody Civil War, never 
to have been engaged in any but easy contests. The World 
War ended, providentially, before more than a small frac- 
tion of our men under arms ever reached the front lines, 
and as a veteran of the play warfare on domestic terrain, 
I can attest that most of us had a lot of fun, lived well and 
were filled with a spirit of high adventure. The kids may 
feel inclined to ask, “Well, then, what are you squawking 
about? You had a good time in the last war, and you won’t 
have to fight the next one?” The answer is, Sonny, I’m 
scared of those damn bombing machines. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


In recognition of his notable contribution to the Life 
Advertisers Association, that organization has conferred 
an honorary life membership upon Stephen A. Swisher, 
Jr., of Des Moines, who was compelled by ill health to re- 
tire as agency vice-president of the Equitable Life of lowa 
a few months ago. 

William E. Davies, president of the Life Insurance 
Agency Supervisors’ Association of Northern New Jersey, 
has appointed standing committees for the year, the chair- 
men of which are as follows: Publicity, Edgar Carlough, 
Jr., Mutual Benefit Life; program, William H. Gilbert, 
Prudential; membership, Herbert Marshall, Jr., Berkshire 
Life. 

The Houston Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
has elected Roy Cox, Provident Life & Accident, president 
for the coming year. Mr. Cox, who was vice-president last 
year, succeeds Edwin A. Gross, Pacific Mutual Life. M. 
Hendrix Davis, Aetna Life, has been moved up from sec- 
retary-treasurer to vice-president, and William G. Baker, 
Franklin Life, has been named secretary-treasurer. 

The Young Men’s Division of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of St. Louis is sponsoring a prize essay contest 
on the subject: “What American Life Insurance Has Done 
for American Life.” The entries must be submitted by 
September 15 and the essays are to be limited to 500 
words or less. 

Ed Morton, advertising manager of the North American 
Life of Toronto, has been appointed chairman of the ex- 
hibits committee of the Life Advertisers Association, which 
will hold its international convention in the Statler Hotel, 
Detroit, October 16-18. 

Ewell Jones, Jefferson Standard Life, has been elected 
president of the Abilene (Tex.) Association of Life Under- 
writers for the coming year. Other officers are as follows: 
vice-president, Harvey L. Hays, Southwestern Life and 
secretary-treasurer, D. M. Cranfill, Amicable Life. 

Canadian life insurance companies are in an unusually 
strong financial position and well able to withstand any 
unusual losses which might arise out of war, according to 
J. K. Macdonald, assistant general manager of the Confed- 
eration Life Association. He was present at the recent 
meeting of the Association of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada in the Mount Royal Hotel. 

A thirteen weeks’ course for life underwriters will be 
conducted this fall by the Minneapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters. There will be two lectures at each session 
and at the close of the course diplomas will be awarded 
the graduates. 

The Des Moines Association of Life Underwriters will 
hold its first fall meeting September 8 at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines. Cy Frailey of Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity lecturer and editor, will speak on business letters. 

The Salt Lake (Utah) Association of Life Underwriters 
will begin its fall meetings on September 11. The asso- 
ciation has decided to publish a monthly bulletin, contain- 
ing local and national news. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Association of Life Under- 
writers held its annual picnic and outing at Roebuck Club, 
August 24. 
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HEADS OKLAHOMA CITY GENERAL AGENCY 





J. Hawley Wilson, C.L.U. and life member of Million Dollar Round Table, installed as Massa- 
chusetts Mutual general agent at Oklahoma City. Left to right, standing, are general 
agents Charles L. Scott, Kansas City; Clarence W. Reuling, Peoria; vice-president Chester O. 
Fischer; general agents Richard A. Hittson, Tulsa; Morris D. McCready, Wichita; and Kenney 


E. Williamson, Peoria. 


Record of Sales 
For Last Month 


New life insurance for July declined 
4.2 per cent in comparison with the 
amount for July of last year, accord- 
ing to data compiled by The Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. 
The report aggregates the new paid- 
for business—exclusive of revivals, 
increases, and dividend additions—of 
40 United States companies having 
82 per cent of the total life insurance 


outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

For July, the new business of all 
classes of the 40 companies was $506,- 
380,000 against $528,452,000 for July 
of 1938—a decrease of 4.2 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$364,300,000 against $356,401,000—an 
increase of 2.2 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $118,218,000 against 
$153,392,000—a decrease of 22.9 per 
cent. Group insurance was $23,862,- 
000 against $18,659,000—an increase 
of 27.9 per cent. 
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Rockford Life Insurance Company 


Amount of Policy: $10,000 
Age of Insured 


Twenty Payment Life Guaranteed Accumulative 


| If insured is living at end of 20 years, he may select: 
(1) A Cash Payment of $8500.00, or 
| QA Paid-Up Policy for $15.010, or 
| (3) An Annuity of $665.10 payable annually during the life of the Insured, 


(4) A Paid-Up Policy for $10,000 and an Annuity of $222.20 payable an- 


(5) A Paid-Up Policy for $10,000 and a payment of $2840.00 in cash 


If (2) is selected, (no more premiums to be paid) annual dividends will be 
paid to the Insured, and at age 65 policy may be surrendered for $10,330.00 
cash, or insured may receive a monthly income of $89.75 for life, or $101.00 


Liberal first year and renewal commissions paid for the sale of this policy. 


Write for particulars to Francis L. Brown, President 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois 


: = 
: $383.40 























Minnesota Federation 
Announces Speakers 


W. J. Cameron of the Ford Motor 
Company will be headline speaker at 
the 25th anniversary meeting of the 
Insurance Federation of Minnesota to 
be held at the Saint Paul Athletic 
Club on September 19. Mr. Cameron 
will address members of the Federa- 
tion and their guests at the banquet 
which will climax an insurance day 
program. 

Governor Harold E. Stassen, the 
nation’s youngest governor, will share 
the banquet speaking program with 
Mr. Cameron, according to the pro- 
gram which has just been released by 
the arrangements committee headed 
by George W. Wells, Jr., secretary of 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company. Following the noon lunch- 
eon which will open the day’s festivi- 
ties, the meeting will hear addresses 
by Frank Yetka, Minnesota Insurance 
Commissioner; C. W. Fairchild, man- 
ager of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives of New York 
City, on “Good Will for the Asking”; 
an address explaining the processes 
of casualty insurance rate making by 
W. W. Greene, vice-president of the 
General Reinsurance Corporation of 
New York; and a talk by A. V. Gruhn, 
manager of the American Mutual Al- 
liance, the title of which has not yet 
been released. 


Going Places 


“Going Places in the Life Insurance 
Business” will be the subject of an 
address by Harry T. Wright of Chi- 
cago, special agent of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society and a member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
followed by a discussion of the social 
security and unemployment insurance 
taxes and their relationship to the in- 
surance business by Thomas Watters, 
Jr., of the legal department of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

“One of the oldest and most success- 
ful organizations of its kind in the 
United States, the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Minnesota’s membership em- 
braces company and agency men rep- 
resenting all lines and types of 
insurance including fire, life and cas 
ualty doing business on stock and 
mutual plan,” according to George 
Teeson of Alexandria, its president 
“It has been unusually successful m 
promoting harmony and co-operation 
among all branches of insurance 
matters of importance to the insuring 
public and insurance fraternity. Ow 
25th anniversary program will be 
brimful of interesting and instructive 
addresses on all phases of the bus- 
ness, and we expect to make it @ 
outstanding event.” 
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Lotor 
er at By DAVID PORTER 
f the 
ita to OME of the world’s top-ranking tennis stars helped 
hletie give the recent outing of the K. A. Luther (Aetna 
heron Life) general agency at the Westchester Country Club 
dera- an added fillip. Alice Marble and others who have 
nquet waged tennis wars on the courts of a half-dozen na- 
- day tions, were competing in the Eastern Grass Court 
National Lawn Tennis championship at the club, and | 
, the the Luther agency sat in on the progress of the tour- 
share nament, as well as staging a golf tournament of its own. 
with Morgan B. Brainard, president of the Aetna Life, was 
Ppro- one of the interested spectators. Others were Vice- 
ed by Presidents S. T. Whatley, E. E. Cammack and William 
vaded H. Dallas. * * * An international flavor pervaded the 
ry of home office of the United States Life when John Black, 
rance Brainard & Black, of Honolulu, and William Burrell, 1m \\\\ SS Years of Service 
unch- Elizaide & Co., of Manila, were among the visitors. it 
'stivi- * * * The gold medal of the Adventurers’ Club has 
"esses been awarded Louis N. Cotlow, who is associated with 
= the Lawrence E. Simon agency of the Massachusetts — 
man- ONE OF A SERIES DEDICATED TO OUR ORGANIZATION 


Mutual in New York. Mr. Cotlow has just returned 


val from Labrador, where he met the world-famous Sir Ack any Berkshire Associate 


Wilfred Grenfell and swapped stories with him. One 











ing”; of the most successful of American lecturers, Mr. Cot- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

<i low has bookings for the forthcoming season with a SSS, ee 

» number of organizations of rank and importance, in- 

f the eluding the Columbia Institute of Arts pee Sciences. TLittsfield,- Mass INCORPORATED 1858 
on of Agent, lecturer and explorer, Mr. Cotlow can scarcely 

rubn, find life dull or routine. * * * 

al Al- 

»t yet = seprenereinenens pone — 





CROSS the river * * * A birthday luncheon was given for 
W. Reginald Baker at the Newark branch of the Mutual | 


— life of New York. Mr. Baker, sixty-seven years old, has seen | NOW PUBLISHED 


a half century go by during his service with the Mutual Life, 


: a hes qualified for the Million-Dollar Round Table and is a past 
= president of the Life Underwriters Assn. of Northern New (1939 EDITION) 
— Jersey. * * * The first dinner meeting of the season, on Sep- 


= tember 19, will start the ball rolling for the Life Agency Super- ~ 
saa visors Assn. of Northern New Jersey. Theodore M. Riehle, SPECTATOR 
_ manager of the Equitable Society in New York, will be guest 


he & speaker and President William E. Davies of the association COMPENDIUM 
atters, 


will handle the gavel. * * * To the home office of the Mutual 


eal Benefit Life comes George A. Myer, supervisor in the com- | 
ool pany's Baltimore agency. Besides being a C.L.U.. Mr. Myer | OF OFFICIAL 


— is a surf fisherman of note. * * * Over in Jersey City, Alex | LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


N. Gaston will take charge as manager for the Acacia. 


edera- 

p em . , , 

~ e | Showing Detailed 

s of on. 

oan ROVER WHALEN, boss of the New York World’s | Analysis of All Legal 
. ont Fair, has named Vice-President Bill Graham a Reserve Companies 
seorge the Equitable Society to the new promotional committee 

sient which will formulate a program of activity for the Fair 

ful in following the Labor Day week-end. Paul Garrett, Gen- | Price - - $5.00 
rates eral Motors public relations director, is chairman of 

an the committee. * * * A late summer and fall new busi- 

ori ness drive is under way, with the New York Board of | ORDER FROM 

: Our Managers of the Equitable Society campaigning for 

£ . . 

: better business. Headed by A. Bleetstein, 

a be bigger and ' 

eal the campaign committee began its drive on August 14 THE SPECTATOR 
—_ and will wind it up on September 16. * * * Changes of | CHESTNUT & 56TH STS. 
it 2 the Connecticut General’s personnel in New York have PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


made C. W. Sabin an assistant manager supervising 
full-time men. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ASUAL Summer Notes—Building activity among life 

insurance companies in the Midwest is getting on 
apace. The new home office of the Bankers Life at Des 
Moines had one more construction kibitzer when I stood 
at Seventh and High Streets in that city recently and 
watched the workmen busy putting a marble sheeting 
around the ground floor exterior. President Gerard Nollen 
of the Bankers Life could not, just now, set a date for 
official opening but progress indicates completion in the 
very near future. President Nollen, Vice-President Jaeger 
and Vice-President McConney are planning a great open- 
ing celebration for the new structure which will easily 
when finished, be one of the most imposing home offices in 
the whole era. ... The State Farm Group at Bloomington, 
Ill., has added an eight-story new office building to the 
already-large unit housing the various companies flying 
the Mecherle flag. These companies include the State 
Farm Life, State Farm Fire and State Farm Mutual 
Auto. Their importance in the agency picture can be 
judged from the fact that they have nearly 8000 represen- 
tatives. All agents of the State Farm Group write all 
lines handled by the group companies. 


P in Omaha I had a personal exposition from Dr. C. C. 
Criss, head of the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
and the United Benefit Life, showing me just what plans 
were being carried out for the companies’ new home office 
at 33 and Farnum Streets. While the redoubtable Doc 
Criss, with justified pride, dilated upon the merits of the 
new structure, I was, alas, thinking of something else, 
namely that, many months ago when the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident sought entry into New York, officials 
of the company were told by New York Department heads 
that a company from Omaha would have a tough time in 
the Empire State. Maybe so, but the Mutual Benefit 
wrote some $400,000 in health and accident premiums in 
New York in its first year and will write close to a mil- 
lion in New York in 1939. The company’s loss ratio in 
New York compares favorably with its loss ratios in other 
parts of the country... . Sat talking with O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern National Life at Min- 
neapolis recently and heard him comment favorably on the 
Statistical Issue of The Spectator which appeared July 6 
last. The need for clear, complete and honest explanations 
of life insurance operation and underlying financial data 
was never as pressing as now, says President Arnold, who 
also points out that when the public fully understands 
life insurance functioning and accomplishment every 
policyholder will be a potent force against inimical attacks 
on the business, and critics of life insurance will fail of 
their destructive purposes. 
EORGE WALL, widely-known secretary and out- 
standing official of the American Mutual Life at Des 
Moines, is telling everyone these days that the company 
is progressing more rapidly than ever. The agency de- 
partment, with John Moriarty as vice-president, had been 
doing a grand job and the company has shown increases 
in paid-for business every month, month by month, this 
year as against last year. The American Mutual Life 
expects that when the final figures for July are in, they 
will show the largest single month in the company’s his- 
tory. George tells me that careful agency selection is 
responsible and that the company, during the past two 
years, has acquired only the highest type agents. Fewer 
and better agents seem to bring home the bacon! 
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AGENCY NEWS 


President William Montgomery of the Acacia Mutua] 
Life has appointed O. D. Heise, formerly of the District 
of Columbia Agency, as manager of the Acacia branch 


office in Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Heise assumed his new 
duties on August 21. 

The Continental Assurance Co. has shown increases jp 
assets and insurance in force every year since it started 
in business, declared Vice-President Roy Tuchbreiter in 
addressing the opening session of the company’s “1-2-0” 
and “2-5-0” club convention at Lake Wawasee, Ind. 

One hundred and eighteen agents of the Guarantee Mu. 
tual Life of Omaha qualified on August 10 as prize winners 
in four divisions of the company’s Big Race Sales Contest, 
which was held during the months of May, June and July. 
The contest winners have a wide variety of merchandise 
prizes to choose from, varying in retail value from $60 to 
$25. 

Earl J. Hood and Fren T. Underwood of the Toledo, 
Ohio, agency of the Travelers of Hartford, were honored 
for having completed five years of consecutive weekly pro- 
duction with an appreciation dinner. 

Bankers Life of lowa’s ten leaders the year to 
August 1 are: H. M. Teare, Flanigan agency in New York 
City; R. P. Tucker, Elgin; Joseph Janciar, Pittsburgh; 
H. C. Portwood, Cedar Rapids; T. V. Brich, San Antonio: 
W. F. Bald, Decatur; P. O. Day, Toledo; G. A. Heaps, 
Harrisburg, and James Teeters, Indianapolis. 

The George W. Anawalt Agency of the Indianapolis 
Life at Indianapolis led all the company’s agencies in new 
business in July and for the first seven months of the year. 

General agents of the Provident Mutual Life in the New 
York metropolitan area, held a two-day parley at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on August 21-22. Willard Wise, viee- 
president in charge of agencies, presided. 

The entire agency staff of the Alexander F. Gillis office 
at Newark tendered a luncheon recently to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gillis in recognition of their twenty-ninth wedding an- 
niversary. 

Agents of the Life & Casualty Insurance Co. at Dyers- 
burg, Humboldt and Paris, Tenn., were guests of District 
Manager J. C. South at a dinner at the Southern Hotel, 
Jackson, Tenn., August 12, marking the close of a “Rise 
Contest.” 

About 200 agents of the Business Men's Assurance Co. 
are expected to attend the thirtieth annual agency con- 
vention of the company at Kansas City, September 28-30. 

Approximately 175 North Carolina agents of the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life gathered at Greensboro, N. C., a 
August 26 for a meeting. 

Ewart G. Walls, Jr., has been named service manager 
of the Charles J. Zimmerman agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Chicago. 

Gordon Nelson has been appointed manager of the life 
department of R. A. Rowan & Co., one of the leading m 
surance firms of Los Angeles. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


— 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Waish 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


A. B. Olson, agency vice-president of the Guarantee 
Mutual Life of Omaha has announced the appointment of 
George E. McCelvey, Jr., of Houston, Tex., as general 
agent for twenty counties adjacent to Houston, succeeding 
Tolbert F. Poynor, who resigned. The company also re- 
cently appointed John T. Sullivan of Eugene, Ore., as 
general agent for three southwestern Oregon counties. 
Robert J. Patterson of Fort Dodge, Iowa, is returning to 
life insurance sales work as general agent for the Guar- 
antee Mutual Life. His territory will comprise six north- 
central Iowa counties. 

The Travelers has added four new field assistants to 
the personnel of the life, accident and group departments 
of the company’s branch offices. Stuart C. Ferris of New 
Haven, Connecticut, has been assigned to the company’s 
New Haven branch; James H. Daniels of Buffalo, New 
York, has joined the Buffalo office; Thomas D. Coker of 
Peoria, Illinois, has been assigned to the Peoria office, and 
William W. Frost of Duluth, Minn., is making his head- 
quarters in The Travelers’ Duluth branch office. 

George A. Myer, supervisor in the Baltimore agency of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, will join the company’s agency 
department field service staff on September 1. As agency 
assistant he will continue in a larger field the training 
and supervision work connected with the company’s ad- 
vanced programming procedure, to which he has devoted 
the greater part of his time and effort in Baltimore. 

The New England Mutual Life of Boston, Mass., has 
appointed, effective September 1, Winthrop Winslow as 
general agent at Providence, R. I., succeeding C. Harvey 
Stull, who becomes the company’s general agent at San 
Francisco. 

John J. Eichhorn, Greensboro, N. C., general agent for 
the Home Life of New York, has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. B. Taylor as supervisor for the North Carolina 
general agency of the company. 


DEATHS 


William Hastie, 52, general manager of the Canada Life 
Assurance Co. and widely known as an investment expert, 
died in Toronto, Ont., on August 19. 

Herbert P. Orr, 56, president and general attorney of 
the Gleaner Life Insurance Society of Detroit, Mich., died 
August 14. 

John W. Brands, East Orange, N. J., who had been with 
the Prudential for thirty-six years and at the time of his 
death was assistant manager of the medical department 
at the home office. 

Eugene B. Stinde, 56, special agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life at St. Louis, Mo., died August 15. 

Francis R. Parks, 63, pioneer in Boston’s accident and 
health insurance business, died August 20 at his home in 
Brookline, Mass. 

John A. Murray, 55, employed in the filing department 
at the home office of the Prudential of Newark for twenty 
years, died August 14. 

Irving A. Murphy, 52, a representative of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society at Lansing, Mich., died August 22. 

Fitzgerald Atkinson, 42, Nashville, Tenn., special agent 
for the New England Mutual Life, died August 21. 

Cerdello Herrick, 73, who retired six years ago as head 
of the Erie, Pa., agency of the New York Life. 

Herman A. Potter, 69, assistant superintendent of a dis- 
Tiet office for the Prudential of Newark in Milwaukee. 
Wis., died August 16. 

D. F. Givens, 79, special agent for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life at Des Moines, Iowa. 


BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HETHER Europe is actually at war when this 

issue of The Spectator appears it is too early to 
say even two days before that date. But, dark as the 
threat of war now is and disastrous as would be its 
consequences, there are two hopeful aspects: In Europe 
diplomats and dictators alike appear to be facing the 
facts at issue more frankly and to realize the contingent 
dangers more clearly than in the crises of last fall and 
spring, so that at the beginning of this week real en- 
deavors toward peace were being made, with mediation 
offered from several quarters. In this country the pos- 
sibility of war is being faced calmly, and both govern- 
mental departments and private business leaders have 
taken steps to ensure that if war comes it will find this 
country’s economic organization ready. Meanwhile the 
composite stock average, as shown below, registered a 
slight net gain for the week, indicating that not even 
the startling Soviet-German alliance jolted the American 
security market into the jitters. Much of the liquida- 
tion which a threat of war generally brings has already 
taken place as a result of previous crises. Business 
itself is in a stronger position than it was a year ago. 

x *~ *“ 


NE development of last week was the withdrawal 
by the British Equalization Fund of its support of 
sterling, followed by the fall of the pound from the 
“negged” price of $4.68% to $4.37, the lowest since July, 
1933. This drop gives special point to the formation last 
week of a permanent foreign exchange committee com- 
prising representatives of New York City banks, private 
bankers, foreign banks and Stock Exchange firms. This 
committee was organized at the suggestion of George L. 
Harrison, president of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank; its chairman is R. F. Loree, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. A second committee, to mediate be- 
tween security markets and the authorities, is being 
formed and will represent not only banks but also insur 
ance companies. 
. *& x 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended Aug. 19 and 26, 1939, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 
Aug. 19 Aug. 26 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials . 138.21 136.43 135.55 136.59 
2 ee 21.71 20.55 20.11 20.33 
100 stocks ..... 103.26 101.67 100.92 101.72 
30 bonds ..... 86.55 85.79 85.35 84.69 


* 


EFLECTING generally strong market conditions, 
steel ingot production in the United States advancec 
last week to 63 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age esti- 
mates, that being the highest level since the autumn of 
1937. Steel prices prove increasingly firm. 
* * ®@ 
S usual, war threats last week sent cotton prices 
down and wheat prices up. Cotton futures lost 13 
to 15 points, while wheat quotations on the Chicago 
Board of Trade wound up a week of fluctuations with 
net gains of % to 1% cents; corn closed unchanged to 
% cent up, and oats and rye moved slightly downward. 
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Group Insurance For 


The Older Worker 


(Concluded from page 9) 


ing 4 per cent of the total number 
of employees under observation, re- 
ported group life and company 
pensions as major factors in an age 
deadline. Why should group life 
insurance be a factor? The cost of 
group life insurance depends on the 
age distribution of the employees 
covered—the older average age of 
the employees, the higher the cost. 
The employer using this as a reason 
calls attention to the fact that the 
cost only varies 4 cents per month 
per $1,000 from 20 to 25, and only 
1 cent from 25 to 30, and 3 cents 
from 30 to 35, but that it varies 
60 cents from 35 to 50 and $1.13 
from 35 to 55. He, however, over- 
looks the fact that if the employees 
pay the usual 60 cents per month 
per $1,000, the employer would not 
have any cost unless he had a con- 
siderable number over age 40, at 
which age the cost is 67 cents. 

“The average gross cost of group 
life insurance for the principal 
group-writing companies in 1933 
was $11.24, or approximately $.93 
per month per $1,000. If the em- 
ployee paid 60 cents per month, the 
employer’s gross cost would be on 
the average 33 cents, probably re- 
duced to approximately 25 cents 
per month per $1,000 by dividends 
and reratings, probably less than 
1 cent per day per employee—a 
very small outlay indeed for the 
returns the employer receives in 
loyalty and appreciation. The nor- 
mal turnover in the younger ages 
tends to keep the cost of group in- 
surance at a very low figure. 

“Indeed, many employers find 
their contributions to group life 
insurance so inconsequential that 
they continue the coverage to pen- 
sioned employees sometimes to ages 
considerably over 80. I am afraid 
the cost of group insurance is only 
an excuse. 


Pension Plans 


“(b) The Case for Company Pen- 
sion Plans. Why should company 
pension plans furnish any reason, 
however remote, for age limita- 
tions? The usual reason given is 


that the older employee cannot com- 
plete the required number of years 
under the pension plan, and as they 
do not want employees who cannot 
be retired at the normal retirement 
age they prefer not to take them on. 
The trouble here is with the condi- 
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tions of the pension plan—it should 
not have a service requirement qua!- 
ification. Practically no underwrit- 
ten pension plan has such a re- 


quirement. It adds nothing to the 
plan and does incalculable harm. It 
should be removed and the problem 
will take care of itself. Each em- 
ployee will then retire on an income 
commensurate with his salary and 
years of service—be they many or 
few. 

“If necessary a small minimum 
pension may be granted to make 
sure that the pension earned is at 
least a subsistence one, but this is 
not necessary. It is much better 
to give the older man a job and a 
small pension if he remains to re- 
tirement age, or even no pension at 
all, than to deny him the job—if he 
otherwise is eligible for it—and 
throw him on society in general. 

“The additional cost of providing 
pensions for older employees is not 
excessive when the cost of the small 
number of older ones is spread over 
the whole group. But if, perchance, 
the employer must keep his pension 
cost at a minimum, there is no rea- 
son why he cannot adopt a step-rate 
schedule of contributions from 
older new employees only, such rate 
depending on age at entry into ser- 
vice, thus tending to make the cost 
to the employer approximately the 
same, regardless of the age at entry 
into service. 

“T have long advocated a feature 
of pension plans which some day 
will be universal by which credits 
earned under pension plans will be 
earried from employment to em- 
ployment. The trend is already in 
that direction. When that time 
comes no employer will be unduly 
taxed for any workers’ pension. He 
will, theoretically, get as much as 
he gives. 

“(ce) The Case for Both. The 
costs of group insurance and of 
pensions as reasons for hiring dead- 
lines are in many cases the result 
of careless thinking or of an incor- 
rect understanding of costs. There 
were deadlines much more severe 
than in recent times, long before 
industry in this country knew any- 
thing about these welfare agencies, 
and even in more recent times, but 
before group insurance was pop- 
ular mutual benefit societies had 
deadlines even lower than those 
now claimed as existing. 

“Despite the fact that, at the 
time the studies previously men- 
tioned were made, more employees 
were protected by group life insur- 
ance and prospective pensions than 
at any other time, the fact remains 
that there were numerically and 


relatively more men over 45 in ip. 
dustry than at any other previous 
peacetime period. 

“This discussion has primarily 
been directed to the older worker, 
referring in the generally accepted 
way to the man from 45 to 6§. 
There is no intention to refer to 
the man who has passed the age 
when he is no longer able to per- 
form the duties of his employment. 
The continuation of this man jg 
avoidable and is, therefore, ‘merely 
cluttering up industry and has no 
economic basis,’ as Mr. P. G. Whar- 
ton, of the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, has so tersely stated. The 
cost of continuing such a worker js 
usually found to be infinitely great- 
er than the cost of retiring him on 
a reasonable income. Long-time 
planning to remove this man pleas- 
antly and comfortably from the 
payroll is an economic necessity in 
every organization, and no substi- 
tute has yet been found for a sound 
pension system. 


Reduced Cost 


“Such a system, correctly planned 
in advance of the employee’s ser- 
vice, will give a cost which will 
sometime be a fraction of the cost 
of providing this income at the 
time of retirement. But even if 
industry has not planned in advance 
of much of the service, that error 
can still be corrected if budgets and 
conditions warrant. 

“A statistical example of the cost 
factor of group insurance is con- 
tained in the following, also from 
the Equitable files: ‘. . . Similarly 
a careful study will reveal that 
group life insurance has no bearing 
on the matter. While it is true that 
the average rate per employee for 
group insurance will increase, 4 
simple illustration will serve to in- 
dicate that the possible effect such 
increase might have on the em 
ployer’s hiring policies is negligible. 
If we might assume that a company 
with 1000 employees, each earning 
$1,000 a year, with an average age 
of 40 years, the group insurance 
bill for the company would be $670 
per month. If the average age of 
the group over a period of year 
increased to 45, the monthly group 
life insurance bill would increase 
$860, or an increase of $190 pe 
month (19 cents per month per em 
ployee), and it would not appear 
probable that such an_ increas 
would be considered sufficiently im 
portant to have any direct effect @ 
age-hiring limits. As a matter o 
fact, such statistics as we have beet 
able to gather on the subject beat 
us out in this conclusion.’ ” 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


OUR New England correspondent who likes to believe 
y that he possesses some strong fibre is free to confess 
that he cracks under the combined invitation of a large 
steam shovel and a still larger hole in the ground. With 
the usual weaknesses I don’t have any more than normal 
dificulty in keeping them in check, but experience has 
shown that I might just as well give in in the beginning 
when I catch the hiss of steam and the clank of heavy iron 
on stone. So when I first saw “Ye Overseers” gallery, 
suspended over the excavation on Boylston street, Boston, 
where the new home office of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is being erected, I knew I would 
find plenty of calls to make in the Back Bay section this 
summer. 

cs 


OW as a sidewalk superintendent I must rank as a 
N novice but I always find that there is ample supply 
of self-trained engineers who possess the degree of knowl- 
edge so necessary to criticize or applaud the shovel opera- 
tor. These experienced kibitzers are generous to a fault 
in assisting the newer members of their unorganized club 
to understand the gyrations of the iron claw and to gage 
the cubic contents of the maw that is never satisfied. 


N this particular job it’s a gasoline shovel, which is 
newer and more costly than the steam. At various 





pauses in the last two months I have learned that this 


particular shovel cost $18,000. Its operator is a young 
chap named Frank Newman who gives us bosses just 
about the same amount of attention that you give the price 
of putty in Brazil. While he offers his admiring overseers 
only the stern side of his nature, his heart must be soft 
at times because he calls his shovel Joan. He must have 
a sense of humor, for Joan appears always to be hungry 
and carries her traditional womanly appetite with her 
at all times. Next time you are counting your blessings 
think of Joan who gets better than a ton in each mouthful. 


P until last week Joan has been busy pushing and 

bowing and plunging down through peat beds, sand, 
and small stones as this site was filled-in land many years 
ago. There was a flurry of excitement last week and we 
superintendents standing in our “Observatory” and hang- 
ing over the rail didn’t know what it was all about at the 
It seems that Joan digging deeper with each clutch 
of her arm had unearthed some ancient fish wiers which 
the original Bostonians used some hundreds of years ago, 
to trap their fish. 


time. 


s 

MMEDIATELY a hurried call was put in for the 
| museum experts and after a pow-wow the archeologists 
decided that the site was over the bed of an old river and 
that wiers were used by Indians better than two thousand 
years before the New England Mutual got its charter. 
The experts measured the silt on the bottom below the 
filled-in land and at thirty-five feet down estimated the ap- 
proximate time these early Bostonians were getting their 
breakfast out of the river. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance. California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


eral. Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 
Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Leans July 29 ment 
On Farn Property . 3307.167 2.63 
On Dwellings and Business Property 2,213,889 18.93 
OE caceeeueucenseces reeves $2,521,056 21.56 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds : , Cn ee $438,175 3.75 
Stocks 
DD  ceunheee den cecceuncseeuveset $438,175 3.75 
Public Utility Securities 
Dt tevcaneneessceeoces iaseatketaee $3,463,146 29.60 
i ved ss dedewdee ban does asecesecenne 25,657 22 
SDD. dendeee ddeceeese reese cemetes $3,488,803 29.82 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds ...........++. $640,000 5.47 
Canadian Bonds pan eeeaséecea ss 0ti“‘(i‘é 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... asides a abs 
State, County, Municipal ........... ‘ 3,579,595 30.50 
Mn ¢duevegaadsoenacesepepenesees $4,219,595 35.97 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds weer $1,012,656 8.66 
Stocks : ain 17,677 15 
Total $1,030,333 8.81 
Recapitulation 
eo eet au cid ie ea tile $9,133,572 78.07 
ECS civic ci axvavenvedadheoveiauiad 43,334 37 
Te nia atianid slain beta en ahaa 2,521,056 21.56 
OS eee ae ee ee $11,697,962 100.00 


—— 






Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln Nationai, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Aug. 5 ment Aug. 12 ment Aug. 19 ment 
$564,518 6.49 $530,154 6.53 $358,043 2.69 
3,130,102 35.96 1,891,308 23.29 2.043.430 15.36 
$3,694,620 42.45 $2,421,462 29.82 $2,401,473 18.05 
154.838 1.78 £91,000 1.12 $82,000 66 
3154.838 1.78 £91,000 2 $88,000 66 
$3,090,543 35.51 $4,052.7 19.91 $9,444,946 70.98 
485.500 5.58 ; 9,675 07 
$3,576,043 41.09 $4,052 19.91 $9,454,621 71.05 
$4,397,619 0.52 $850,000 10.47 ere 
72,928 84 9,580 12 $100,470 76 
1,158,575 13.31 567,426 6.99 1,200,426 9.02 
$5,629,122 64.67 $1,427,006 17.58 $1,300,896 9.78 
$119,938 1.38 $119,563 1.47 $57,463 43 
8,288 10 4,483 -03 
$119,938 1.38 $127,851 1.57 $61,946 AT 
894 51.97 $5,690,304 70.08 $10,891,305 81.85 
85,500 5.58 8,288 .10 14,158 10 
3,694,620 42.45 2,421,462 29.82 2,401,473 18.05 
$8,704,014 100.00 $8,120,054 100.00 $13,306,936 100.00 
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With The Editors 


The Crisis 


HERE seems to be a fairly 

firm belief in Washington that 
if war breaks out in Europe the 
United States Government is in a 
position to avoid or forestall vio- 
lent disturbance in domestic 
financial circles. Factors cited in 
substantiation of this confidence 
are the $2,000,000,000 stabiliza- 
tion fund; the country’s gold 
stocks of more than $16,000,000,- 
000; the restraining powers of 
the Federal Reserve Board; the 
existence of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation; the 
powers of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission; the Presi- 
dential authority to devalue the 
dollar, and many other factors 
that did not exist when similar 
crises were precipitated in the 
past. 

From such happenings as have 
already transpired, this conf- 
dence does not appear to be mis- 
placed. Up to the moment of 
going to press, the stock market 
was reflecting normal behavior. 
Officials of the Exchange, in 
fact, have stated that should war 
come, it will not close unless it is 
absolutely necessary. At this 
writing it does not appear that 
there will be extensive liquida- 
tion of securities from any 
source. 

Technically then, the United 
States and its financial markets 
are in a much better position to 
offset the shock of war than in 
1914 and in 1917, or in the minor 
crises of the past few years that 
have preceded this major one. 
The human element is strong, 
however, and there is consider- 
able difference between techni- 
cal control over the stock and 
capital markets on the one hand, 
and the psychological forces of 
hope or fear, of confidence or 


suspicion on the other. The 
government could add still more 
restraining and controlling stat- 
utes and devices and yet not be 
capable of harnessing the primi- 
tive powers that underlie the 
nature of man. 

It is thus up to the financiers 
themselves, and to all business 
men of America, to keep a cool 
head, avoid passions and panic, 
and maintain business on levels 
approaching normalcy. Prepar- 
edness in business circles is im- 
perative, and that means coopera- 
tion. 

This cooperation, thus far, has 
been forthcoming. And it is par- 
ticularly pleasing to note that the 
life insurance companies have 
been especially singled out for 
praise of their conduct invest- 
mentwise. May this calm and de- 
liberative spirit find expression 
throughout the entire business. 


Encouraging Trends 


URING the past few months, 
during which time European 
developments have monopolized 
the headlines, business has been 
staging a preview of another 
version of that perennial classic 
titled Recovery, the trend for the 
first half of the year being remi- 
niscent of the days when econo- 
mists were wont to quote the late 
Dwight W. Morrow’s observa- 
tion that business recovery 
would be an accomplished de- 
velopment six months before 
anyone realized it had arrived. 
This morning’s newspapers 
carry the cheerful information 
that private industry absorbed a 
record figure of 213,000 un- 
employed, quoting from a Social 
Security Board report, and also 
that the month of July continued 
the general gains in all lines 


which were tabulated for the firs; 
six months of the year. 

The editor of the Bankers Life 
publication, Onward, in its cup. 
rent issue says he is carryi 
about with him page 14 of Busi. 
ness Week just to combat the 
“Business is Terrible” school of 
conversationalists. In the sum. 
mary of business for the first 
half of the year there given, he 
finds that steel production wag 
up 73 per cent over the same pe 
riod last year; automobile pro 
duction, up 62 per cent; com 
struction, up 31 per cent; electrig 
power, up 11 per cent; textile 
mill consumption, up 33 
cent; factory pay rolls, up 15 per 
cent. The upswing continued 
through July at still better rate 
of increase and although the im. 
provement can be attributed in 
part to European war prepara 
tion orders, still there are such 
things as retail and department 








store sales which reflect sounder 
business gains. Automobile” 
makers state that they look for 
ward to continued impro 
business during the Aut 
months, and all such repo 
augur well for life insurance 
progress for the final months of 
the year. 

For the first seven months of 
1939, ordinary life sales regis 
tered an increase over the same 
months of 1938 of 12.6 per cent, 
and for all lines, ordinary, group 
and industrial, the increase 
amounted to 2.0 per cent. Indus 
trial production was radically off 
for every month of the year, # 
compared with the same months 
of 1938, which accounted for the 
lack of a more substantial im 
crease. In fact, industrial sales 
for the first seven months of last 
year showed declines from the 
corresponding months of 1937. 
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THE ENGINEER 











DIESEL 
ENGINES 





> efficiency of the service which radic 
rid today is largely dependent upon 
ric power. That is wh 
talled diesel electric nerating pian or emergen 
hile others rely on such plant for their nereemnaad power supply. 

Because of its proved ility, Mirrlees diesel generating plant has been chosen by many 
egg ot, organisations for this work. At their station at Skelton, Penrith in Cumberland, tl 
B.B.C. have installed three Mirr lee es six-cylinder engines driving — with a total output 
1500 kW as standby plant, pictured above. similar installation does the same duty at the 
B.B.C.s station at Otteringham, Nr. Hull in Yorkshire. 

Overseas there are broadcasting stations in India, Ceylon and Egypt, which rely on Mirrlees 
generating plant, while Mirrlees engined plant is being installed at a radio station in Singapore, 


Cc 


and two new stations in Syria. 
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GH PRESSURES 
HIGH TEMPERATURE 
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EIR BOILER FEED PUMPS 


incorporating patented by-pass, patented automatic We are specialists in ‘feed pumping and feed heatitg 
starting and other important technical features 4+ the highest pressures and temperatures, sf 
have given many years of satisfactory service in 
power stations employing the highest pressures ; 
and temperatures, where they operate with reliability wide practical experience will be of service in solvit 
and high efficiency. the problems involved. 









welcome every opportunity of consultation where 0 
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THE NEW 
PLANO - SHEAR 


The latest and most 
advanced machine for 
preparing plate edges 
of high accuracy 
minimum time. 


in 


Shears and planes simultaneously ; various 
section profiles can be accurately prepared in 
one, or at the most, two double strokes of the 
saddle ; for example edges for V-butt welding 


can be cut in a single stroke. 


The Plano-shear is built in two powers—the 
medium duty machine having a power of 
35 H.P., capable of shearing up to |” thick 
Mild Steel plates and the heavy duty machine 
having a power of 50 H.P., capable of shearing 
up to I” thick Mild Steel plates. Each size of 
machine is made in a range of plate lengths, 
and open ends allow plates of any length to be 





accommodated on every model. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST ud m j 


& CO. (POSSIL) LTD. 


POSSIL ENGINE WORKS, GLASGOW, 
Tel. : POSSIL 8201 








Diesel 
GENERATOR SETS 





Model E.6, 60 k.w. 
self-contained Diesel 


Entirely 


1,000 r.p.m. 


Alternator Set. 


Accessible, robust, quiet running 
Completely self-contained 


A.c. or D.C., 50 or 60 cycles, voltages 





to suit requirements 





2 Grams : ‘* POSSIL, GLASGOW ” 
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A gravel washer lined with Linatex, handled 
and two million tons of gravel in ten years | 
uninterrupted by repairs, renewals, or replacemé 


INTER-ROUND COMMENTAR 


Yes, Linatex is tough — tough with a resilience 
instance up to six or seven times the life of Mild 




































“The (Linatex) Ball Mill . . . used continu 
months ... has proved satisfactory in every 

possible to reduce the time of grinding by af 
to obtain . . . a finer particle size.” ‘ 


INTER-ROUND COMMENTAR 


“* We cannot yet see any signs of wear or abrasio 
mill should be considerably longer than the por@ 





“4” Linatex pump ... installed . . . July 1948 . 
per minute, 10 hours per day . . . of dirty water 
up to 3.16”... distance 360 yards... static 
to the present date. 

... Maintenance cost us no more than £30 o 
type pump cost £300 per annum to maintain.” 


INTER-ROUND COMMENTAR 


“*We are most pleased . . . would readily recomm 
similar ...we consider it quite a feat... our 
content approx. 92%.” 








“The first pair of chutes to be lined (with ff 
operation since 16th March, 1948... each chu@ 
mately 10,000 tons of fuel comprising an aver@ 
... the maximum wear is no more than 1/16th @ 


SUMMING-UP TO DATE: 


**Our previous experience with 3/l6ths mild 

5,000 tons of similar fuel would reduce the metal , 
} 
| 
J 
H 





WE ARE INDEBTED FOR THESE COMMENTAR! 


Queslett Sand and Gravel Co. Ltd., for Round | and commen 
Ltd., Furlong Colour Works, Longport, Stoke-on-Trent, for Ro 
Judkins Ltd., Tuttle Hill Granite Quarries, Nuneaton, for Ro 
The Chief Engineer, The Imperial Paper Mills Ltd., Gravesend, 
the summing-up. 
















IF YOU ARE ‘SCRAPPING’ 
WITH WEAR— REMEMBER 
IT’S WEAR THAT GETS 
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Here is a Bagnall Loco which has seen 
many years’ service in the extensive 
sidings at Metropolitan-Vickers Elec- 
trical Company’s works at Manchester. 
An example of our standard 14” x 22” 
0-4-0 type, it is one of hundreds at 
work in similar private sidings all over 
- the world. 
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Type E.2591 4ft. 8hin. gauge. 


0-4-0 14in. X 22in. cylinders. 
Weight 27 tons. Tractive 
effort at 85% —13,800 lbs. 
CASTLE ENGINE WORKS, STAFFORD Phone; Stafford 32) & 322 Grams; ‘‘ Bagnall—Stafford ”’ 
London Office; Dukes Court, 32 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.! Phone; Whitehall 6177 Grams; ‘‘ Magneto, Piccy, London ”” 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 


|} AIR COMPRESSORS 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
OF ALL TYPES 


SELF-PRIMING AND 


NON-SELF-PRIMING 


STEAM PUMPS AND 
POWER PUMPS 


EVAPORATING AND 
DISTILLING PLANT 


